OR GEMS 


LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


I'll be at charges for a looking-glass: 
And entertiin a score or two of tailors, 


To study fashions to adorn my body, 
Since I am crept in favor with myself, 
I will maintain it with some little cost. 


(1836. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 


Morning Dress.—Toilette de pro- 
menade ces matin. Hat of paille d’Italie (Leg- 
horn), trimmed with crimson or black velvet 
ribbon, and ornamented with a bouquet of field 
flowers, anda veil. The bat is large; the front 
evasée, and descending low at the sides of the 
face; the crown is neither remarkably high, nor 
is it low (see plate); the garniture (trimming) is 
rather simple, being composed of crimson or 
black velvet ribbon; one row of the ribbon goes 
round the lower part of the crown, crosses in 
front, and descends at each side, to form the 
strings; a second ribbon goes round the upper 
part of the crown, and is finished in a large bow 
over the bavolet at back (see plate); the bou- 
quet of field flowers is placed high at the right 
side of the crown; the bavolet or curtain is of 
gros de Naples, edged with narrow velvet rib- 

n. The veil of blonde; a few light puffings or 
bows of ribbon to match that on the hat are 
worn beneath the front; the hair is in smooth 
bands, brought lew at the sides. Redingotte of 
jaconet muslin. The corsage is made @ chile, 
with a revers trimming over, in the style of the 
shawl waistcoats. (See plate.) The back of 
the dress fits tight tothe shape. The revers is 
rounded at back, and is sloped off towards the 
waist in front, in a manner most becoming to the 
figure. (See plate.) The corsage is demi-mon- 
tant (half high), and is worn without a colleret- 
te. The sleeves are full at top, and tight from 
the elbow to the wrist. The dress crosses to the 
right side, and is trimmed all round with a nar- 
row frill of itself. The side of the skirt that 
crosses over is rounded at bottom. The redin- 

otte is fastened in front with a small ruby 

rooch, from which a gold chain depends; the 
watch, which is fastened to the other end of the 


chain, is hid beneath the ceinture. White kid 
gloves, black shoes and silk stockings. 


The dress of the sitting figure is of poux de soi. 
24, 1836. 


_-- 


Perhaps some of our lady readers may not 
wholly object to a few particulars respecting the 
fashions. 

The morning dress is now considered quite 
complete without an apron. The neatest is made 
of grey or Ecru pou de Soie, strewed with bou- 
quets of flowers embroidered in different color- 
ed silks, and diminishing gradually towards the 
pockets, which are made on the inside, and the 
openings concealed by three small knots of rib- 
bon placed upon the pocket hole. 

Among the new and prevalent appendages of 
dress are morning collars made of French cam- 
bric, and trimmed with the same material small 
plaited : they are of a round shape, double and 
moderate size. The beauty of the material,and 
the extreme smallness of the plaiting renders 
these collars very lady-like appendades to morn- 
ing dress. 

talian straw hats are now quite as much in 
request as those of ricestraw. Someof the new- 
est have the curtain at the back of the crown 
composed of the same material and turned up— 
that is, the very finest kind of these hats, which 
are as flexible as silk. The curtain being of a 
moderate size, and turned up in a soft roll, has 
a more jauntee effect than the deep curtains of 
silk or velvet, which are more commonly worn. 
Several of these hats are trimmed with straw 
colored feathers, either two or three en bonquet 
on the crown, and a wreath of blue bells in the 
interior of the brim next the face. The ribbons 
may be either plain straw color, or else straw 
color figured with blue. Others are trimmed 
with white ribbons, and a bouquet of field flowers 
on the crown, and a wreath to correspond in the 
interior of the brim. Some are also ornament- 
ed with twolarge bouquets of different flowers so 
placed, as one half to be upright on the crown, 
and the other resting on the brim. 

In half-dress, small black lace fichus are in 
favor, with white roses. 

For public promenade dress the robes of clear 
printed muslin, a white ground flowered in a new 
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4A9i BIRTH-DAY ODE—-LOVE AND CONSTANCY. 


pattern, detacied sprigs. The sleeves LOVE AND CONSTANCY. 


tight on the shoulders and a little below it, and 
from the elbow to the wrist is arranged in three 
touffants of moderate size. The mantelet is made 
ot white gros de naples trimmed with white 
wey or of white filet de svie, trimmed with black 
ace. 

In full dress, the pocket handkerchief is deep- 
ly trimmed with exquisite lace work : some sin- 
gle kerchiefs cost 20 to 30 guineas. 


From the Saturday Fevening Poat. 


BIRTO-.DAY ODE. 


Could I steep my pen in flowers, 
Were it trom a turtle’s wing, 

That had soar’d in love’s own bowers, 
Then night La tribute bring, 

Aad haply not a worthless lay 

To greet, sweet maid, thy natal day. 


Wert thou less perfect—had'st thou been 
Less beautiful—less bright; 
Less like a seraph shining in 
Thine own etherial light, 
Transcendant less beyond compare, 
Less like a form of upper air, 
Or had I Jov'd thy epirit less, 
Methinks in words I might confess 
All that I feel, but cannot say 
‘To thee upon thy natal day. 


I sometiines think thee not of earth, 

But creature of seraphic birth. 

On thy brow shines beauty’s might, 

Tn thine eyes beain heaven’s own light. 
Whilst upon thy dimpled cheek, 

Maiden innocence doth speak. 

Laughing out in joyousness, 

In its own sweet loveliness. 

@h! never beamed a natal! day, 

On one more pure, more sweet, more gay. 


Worthless is the rhyme I bring, 
Such a glorious tune to sing. 
Could my heart speak from my breast, 
Were my soul to thee confest. 
As it cannot ever Le, 
In its deep intensi'y— 
Could I dip my pen in flowers, 
Were if from a turtie’s wing 
That had sear’d in love’s own bowers, 
‘Then might I a tribute bring. 
A glaring soul impassioned lay, 
To greet thee, on thy natal day. KW. 
Improved Phraseology.—Two darkies passing 
down the turnpike the other day as a train was 
crossing the bridge, one exclaimed, ** Didn’t 
take dem cars long to come from whar dey did.” 
‘No nigger,” replied the other,’ but wh 
can’t you say from whar dey was.’---Coatsville 
Advertiser. 


BY E- BURKE FISHER. 


CHAP. 1.—LOVE. 
“ Oh! how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shews all the beau'y of the sun, 
And, by and bye, a cloud takes all away.” 


“ Harry, dear Harry, farewell!” “ God bless 
you, Mary, we shall meet again !’’—a stifled sob 
from the first speaker, and an ejaculation of 
manly sorrow from the latter, attested their 
_emotion—the oarsmen dipped their light blades 

into the wave,and the little craft obedient to the 
impulse ri receded from the shore. The 
youth watched its progress through the glancing 
waters, and every ripple it created seemed to 
wash upon his heart ; a moment, and it ranged 
under the bows of a stately vessel, which soon 
after spread her canvass to the breeze, and bore 
down the bay, on her outward course. Evening 
found the youth pacing the shore, gazing upon 
the faint outlines of the departing ship, and when 
the niggard robe of night hid her from his view. 
then it was that the full sense of his situation fel! 
heavily upon him—he felt that he was an outcast 
—an alien, without a single tie to bind him to 
life, and with a sensation of wretchedness, 
known only to him who has tasted of the bitter 
chalice of misery—hecast him down upon the 
sands, and wept long and bitterly! eit Baas 
* * * 

Who is there who has not heard the melan- 

choly detail, as 

“ From his sire’s lips glean’d, 
Or history’s page,” 

ot the fierce and destructive tornado, that ushered 
in the autumnal equinox of 1787. Its fury was 
felt by the storm-tossed seaman, as his frail bark 
drove onward to destruction, and its disastrous 
results might in part be gathered, from the many 
evidences of its i ga as strewn along the 
shores of Cape Cod. The tempest proved as 
transient as it was violent, and the sun that 
shone out on the morrow of the storm, steeped 
its rays on the now tranquil ocean, which, ap- 
parently conscious of the ruin it had wrought, 
seemed to atone for its mischief by studied re- 
pose. The regular swell of the sea succeeded 
the raging billows of the night—the shrill demon 
of the tempest had retired to his northern 
caves, and in his stead, the playful zephyrs of 
the south wantoned upon the waters. The hard 
wreckers were out upon the beach as usual, 
after a night of storm, culling a harvest from 
the spoils which the ocean had cast upon their 
shores. Men, women and children where en- 
gaged in this employment, and so inured had 
they become to their somewhat equivocal pro- 
fession, that whetherthe object they inspected 
was the corpse of the shipwrecked, or a cask of 
West India, the same sang froid was evinced, 
| and they proceeded as leisurely to rifle the gar- 
ments of the disfigured and ghastly dead, as in 
asea chest. Anuntsually well 
stowed bale had drawn the attention of the 


crowd, and they were busily employed in tura- 
ing over its contents, when an exclamation of 
| surprise from an idler upon the strand caused 
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LOVE AND CONSTANCY. 


the party to turn in the direction he pointed, and | 
they beheld the object that had elicited his out- | 
cry. Drifting in towards the land, saw a 
floating spar, upon which rode a small lad of | 
some sixteen or seventeen years, supporting in- 
his arms what seemed the lifeless form of a fe- | 
male. There was something so noble in this | 
generous devotion to another's safety in the 

ur of deadly peril—a touching display of all | 
that ennobies, in the conduct of one so young, | 
thus his own doubtful chance of. 
preservation, in the rescuing from the fierce wa- 
ters their prey, that even the cold and sluggish 
feelings of the men of Barnstable were moved 
to admiration, and forgetting personal advan- 
tage in the excitement of the moment, they await- 
ed but the approach of the float within range of | 
their interference, when they rushed into the ; 
surge, and with deafening plaudits bore the 

oung mariner and his burthen to the land. 
The y relaxed not his hold of his companion, 
until he had safely deposited her in the arms of 
the bystanders, when throwing one look upon 
her wan and lifeless features, he cast his eyes to 
heaven, and murmering, “ Thanks, merciful 
Father! she is saved!” sank insensible upon 
the sand. 


Sympathy—that noblest attribute of the soul, 
finds as ready response inthe heart of the child 
of nature, as in the tutored feeling of the man of 
civilization ; and the lawless wrecker in his 
course of plunder, may act as nobly, and feelas 
proudly the sacred glow of humanity, as does 
the sage expounder of moral legislation! The 
witnesses of the sad scene we have described, 
furnished ample illustration of the fact, for the 
men of Cape Cod, “ albeit, unused to the meltin 
mood,” drew their hands over their eyes, an 
their tones were husky as they communed with 
each other, while the women, ever alive (in all 
- conditions) to the dictates of humanity, busied 
themselves in the attempt to excite to action the 
— channels of life in the unfortunate mai- 

en. 


The intense pitch to which the sensibilities of 
her preserver were strung, precluded him from 
enjoying the repose he so much required, and 
supported by one of the spectators, he stood 
watching with silent expectation the efforts at 
resuscitation practised upon his companion in 
suffering. ‘The exertions of the females were at 
length crowned with success, the ashy paleness 
of her brow was crossed by the flush of return- 
ing animation, and before the lapse of another 
hour the children of the wreck, who but a short 
time since were tossed to and fro upon the ca- 
pricious waters, found themselves under the 
friendly roof, and seated at the hospitable board 
of Gregory Cox, to whose dwelling the generous 
wreckers had borne them. 


The kindly nature of their host, for a long 
time, taught him forbearance upon the subject 
of their painful story, and weeks passed on be- 
fore he gently hinted his wish to hear the sad re- 
cital, and so judiciously did the worthy Quaker 
prosecute his inquiries, that the detail was given, 
with scarce the knowledge of the lad, that the 


events over which he brooded had been reveal- 


ed to their sympathizing friend. His narrative 
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was brief, yet pregnant with misfortune. Thus 
it ran. 

The maiden was the daughter of a Frenchman 
of rank, who had lately relinquished an official 
post in the Canadas with the intention of return- 
ing to his native land. He had, with his wife 
and daughter, embarked in the vessel comman- 
ded by the narrator’s sire. Circumstances con- 
nected with the instructions of his owners, had 
induced the commander to make for the port of 
Boston, but co:trary winds rendered nugatory 
his efforts, and for several days the ship had been 
beaten along the coast of Massachusetts, where 
it was met by the raging equinox, and destroy- 
ed by the combined fury of the winds and 
waves. Sounforseen was the shock, and so to- 
tally unprepared were the miscrable victims, 
that the sarnestorm-fed billows which scattered 
the fragments of the vessel to the fury of the 
winds, bore with it the mass of beings that cow- 
ered upon its decks. Borne along by the vio- 
lence of the assault, the boy was plunged into 
the boiling sea, but fortunately striking a drit- 
ag ho as he fell, he had steadied himself upon 
it, the only living thing, as he thought, that sur- 
vived the onset of the fierce destroyer. As he 
was thus rocking upon the turbulent waves,a 
gleam of lightning, triumphing for a moment 
over the darkness, gave to his view the garments 
of the girl, and with instinctive humanity, he 
lifted her from the waters and supported her in 
his arms, although aware that he was thereby 
rendering more hazardous his own ultimate 
chances of safety. 

It seemed as ifthe eye of Omnipotence saw 
and approved the act, for in a short time the 
march of the tempest was stayed, the lashing 
billows sank to gentle ripples, and the wild roar 
of the howling winds gave way to the soothing 
breeze, as it swept from the land. During the 
remainder of that eventful night of disaster and 
death, did the young mariner sustain the insen- 
sible form of his companion, and although no 
signs of returning consciousness rewarded his 
care, yet, buoyant with the hope of a generous 
and daring spirit, he clung to his position until 
the coming of Aurora revealed the shores of 
Barnstable, towards which his sailless and un- 
seamanlike craft was rapidly drifting. The rest 
has been already shown. 

Time rolled on! Weeks resolved themselves 
into months, and months became absorbed in 
years, yet the circumstances of the wreck, as 
detailed in the journals of the day, brought no 
claimant for the girl. As to the stripling, his 
only relative was that parent whom he had seen 
meet a watery grave, and he knew that he 
stood alone in the world, with no one to sympa- 
thize with the misery that racked his bosom, 
save the orphan partner of his perils; and when 
he looked upon her budding loveliness, thus left 
to waste neglected, and without the fostering 
care of maternal watchfulness, he vowed to be 
to herall that a brother could, or a parent might 
be. The isolation of bis destiny had rendered 
him an enthusiast upon the one subject of his 
charge, so that, when in the gay flushof innocent 
girlhood, she shared his joys and mingled her 


tears with his, his feelings became concentred 


in devotion, which the world calls love, but for 
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which affection, pure as seraphs might glory in 
avowing, would be the more fitting term. In 
the absence of other channels to vent his feel- 
ings she became the cynosure of his loftiest 
imaginings, his more than sister. Happy in 
her vouth, and time-seared to the loss she had 
sustained, Mary Destraix loved her preserver 
with a sister’s tenderness; and when, after the 
lapse of years, there came one who called him- 
self her uncle—her father’s brother—the joy 
with which she sprang to his embrace was 
merged in tears, when the probability of her 
separation from her brother crossed her mind, 
as the stranger announced his intention of re- 
turning with her immediately to the castellated 
abode of her ancestors, in the sunny plains of 
Marne. 

‘* And Harry—my brother Harry, shall he not 
go with us?” she asked inquiringly, gazing into 
the stern face of her new-found relative. 

The Frenchman turned to the spot, where 
stood the subject of the er He had heard 
the story of the youth, and liked not the ques- 
tion; and as he glanced, not at the noble counte- 
nance and manly bearing, but the rustic ap- 
parel of the stripling, his dislike to a further in- 
timacy between the — was increased. The 
stranger was Lord of Marne, and had breath- 
ed the courtly air of the Louvre, and he could 
see nothing worthy of consideration in the mere 
fact, that a rough and untutored rustic should 
peril his life for a maiden of noble blood. Ten- 
dering the youth a purse well stocked with 
Louis, he signified his disinclination to rank him 
among the members of his voyage home. The 
indignant recipient took the pe ered gold, ad- 
vanced a step, and dashing the gift at the feet 
of its aristocratic giver, rushed from the scene. 

‘“* Harry, my noble, generous preserver,’ sob- 
bed a voice at his side, as he stood upon the rude 
piazza that overlooked the ocean, *‘ think not so 
meanly of me, as that broad lands and empty 
honors | would forsake you ! Harry, my brether, 
I will not 

** Not so, Mary Destraix,”’ was the answer of 
him she addressed—the bitterness of his feelings 
rising paramount to the usual joyousness of his 
tones when he spoke to her—‘* Are you not the 
daughter of a peer of France,called to fulfil a 
bright and envied destiny ? Would you so forget 
your illustrious ancestry, as to forego their 
claims upon you as their descendant, to follow 
the fortunes of one, who was even cast from the 
ocean as unworthy to tenant its caves ?”—and 
the boy laughed in his agony, 

‘Look there!” he continued, addressing the 
stranger who had followed his niece—** Look at 
yon cradle of storms!” and he enforced his 
words, by pointing out towards the quiet waters, 
which lay steeped in the phosphorescent tint- 
ings of a summer’s eve. “ Where were the 
vassals of your house that they stepped not in to 
the rescue of their master? Will the great deep 

ive up its prey for gold? Though the blood of 
Chasloinane runs in your veins, that act—that 
crowning act, of offering lucre in exchange for 
life—would sink you to a level with the veriest 
serf !’’--and drawing up his form, now moulded 
into the fair proportions of nineteen summers, 
he gave back the haughty glance of the French- 


LOVE AND CONSTANCY, 


man with one equally fierce, and turned to the 
weeping maiden. 

The result of their conference was such as 
lovers’ conferences usually are. The mind of 
Mary was open to the fact, that her feelings 
towards her preserver were merged in a fonder 
tie than a sister’s, and a promise of constancy, 
immutable to time and circumstance—an inter- 
change of tokens—~a kiss, the first that ever con- 
secrated their mutual affections, and Ha 
Harwood sought his couch that night—so late 


boiling with the fiercest passions—-now calm 
and full of hope— 


Congenial hope! thy passions-kindling flower, 
How bright—how strong in youth’s confiding hour! 
The going down of the succeeding sun found 
Harry weeping upon the beach alone. 


CHAP. 


* Muliea cupido, quod dicit amanti 
In vento, et rapida scibere oportet aqua.”—Catul. us. 


There were banquetting, and revelry within 
the princely halls of Versailles, and the dulcet 
sounds of woman’s voice accorded well with the 
rich breathings of lute and harp. The efful- 

ence of a thousand lights streamed upon the 
pepe te of the court of Louis, as they stood 
ranged in their dream-like loveliness at the foot- 
stool of the queenly Austrian. The rich swell 
of vocal melody—the tread of the dancers, as 
they moved in the stately Pavon, or lascivious 
waltz—the laugh of the witty, as jest and repar- 
tee rang through the lofty dome—all typified 
an epoch of pleasure, and absence from cares 
such as then existed in the converzaziones of 
Maria Antoinette, but which too soon gave way 
before the ruthless onset of revolutionary refor- 
mation covenanted in the destruction of these 
very halls, and sealed in the blood of royalty. 

The park, and alleys of the icons, echoed 
with the laughter of joyous and happy spirits, 
and the flowery groves, and trelliced arbors— 
fit spot for love’s communion—were made this 
night the trysting spot of many a youthful pair, 
while the gentle breeze as it swept through the 
leafy paradise, carried upon its wings confes- 
sion—reciprocal disclosures—vows, and protes- 
tation, baseless all—aye, baseless as the courier 
by which they were borne away ! 

‘** Beautiful Mary, you wrong me, every way 
you wrong me, by your unjust suspicions. I 
an geen, may be as fascinating as you describe 
her, but I own not her power! Canaille of the — 
National Assembly may be won by her lures, 
but Marmonti wears no colors save those of the 
fair Destraix.”’ 

“ Hold, impertinent ! Know you not that the 
Lady Deperney is my friend, and beware how 
you speak of the members of the Assembly, or I 
shall send you to republican America, there to 
learn more fitting terms, by which to designate 
the leaders of the people!” 

“ That I may also gain some tidings of your 
lover of Barnstable,” was the laughing rejoinder 
of her companion. ‘ Your uncle tells strange 
stories of that samé youth, and I am half inclio- 
ed to be jealous of some certain passages that 
occured in the tele-a-tete you wot off.” 

‘“* Aye! my gallant deliverer from the raging 
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billows of the Atlantic.” Fora moment, there | to remorse and anguish. Memory led her away 
came associations of a painful nature, across her | from ihese scenes of hollow semblance to the 
mental vision, and she felt herself checked in | shores of Massacimisetts—to that eventful night, 
her levity: it was but fora moment,for in the | when,in her feebleness, she battled with the 
next, she smilingly tapped the mercurial French- | adverse waters. Again she was listening to the 
man upon the shoulder as she answered, “ Nay, | oft-repeated story of the garrulous wreckers, as 
you should not be too severe upon my youthful | they painted. in their blunt honesty of speech, 
follies—the boy savéd me from a age | death, | the daring courage and generous conduct of the 
and in the hour of parting, there might have| youthful mariner, as, after having laid her gent- 
been things spoken, prompted more by grati-| ly upon the beach, he uttered that prayer of 
tude than prudence—besides | was so young!” | thanksgiving for her safety. As fancy’s finger 
** But what if the boy should clothe this pret-| pointed out these episodes of her past existence, 
ty romance with the sober hues of reality, and | and she reflected upon the return she had made 
come to claim his rights? What would the | —that she had spoken of him as a thing of séorn, 
heiress of Marne think, if, at the levee of our | and that he had heard her! the swelling waves 
gracious sovereign, her quondam lover should | of contrition irrigated her selfish soul, and she 
step forward, and demand her as his bride?” __ retired to her chamber, for that night redeemed 
** Rest contented on that score, knight of the | from the trammels of coquetry and ingratitude. 
tristful countenance,” my sor gs responded the | Dismissing her maid, she sat down in an embra- 
fair one; “the lad has too mucl: sense to attempt | sure of her apartment, but was disturbed from 
any flight of the kind; his modesty and wits her reverie by the entrance of her attendant, 
would teach him in so doing he was transgres- who placed beside her a pacquet, bearing her 
sing the bounds of discretion.” address, and again retired. Hastily breaking 
* And yet, if he could survey the ripened love- | the seal, she opened its folds, in doing, which a 
liness of the flower he saved when in its budding braid of hair escaped from therein and fell to the 
helplessness,’ urged the gallant Marmont; ground. The contents of the epistle were dis- 
bending his lips to the hand of his campanion, jointed in character, and evidenced 2 bruised 
‘“‘ and feel no wish to claim it for his trans-atlan- ; and saddened spirit. ‘The writer was Harwood. 
tic bower, he must be indeed a stoic; and I. “1 will not upbraid you, Mary, although you 
take it, that his is a warmer spirit than volun-| have crushed my foncest—my dearest wag 
tarily to purge his memory of the recollection of | Fool that 1 was, I dreamed that the Mary of 
an action that must come coupled with the| my boyhood was still the same—that what she 
charms of the rescued floweret. By the bones | professed in other days, she would prove in my 
of the immortal Henri! but the little I have! ripened years—that her gentle spirit yet retain- 
heard of thy deliverance, and the hervism that os its recollection of one with whom was spent 
achieved it, have taught me a brother’s love for | the darkest portion of her brief existence! Do 
this same—how call you the youth?” you remember that night when the demon of the 
** Harley—No—Harwood; aye, that is his; storm swept the bosom of the dark Atlantic, and 
name—but, methinks, a glimpse of him would/ I bore you—but no! not that; but surely you 
tend marvellously to lessen thy brotherly feelings | still retain the memory of that kind, good old 
He had but little of knightly bearing, and his! man, who took us in our destitution and gave us 
speech and actions savored somewhat of his; a home, and who, when we were seated at his 
nautical training. I would that he were here?’”’ | social board, would moralize upon our melan- 
_ There was a rustling in the adjacent shrub-| choly story, and bid us love one another, for it 
bery—a hasty step was heard upon the gravelled | seemed as if Providence so willed it in the ar- 
avenue, and as the intruder dashed swiftly by,| rangement of our destinies. And oh! how often, 
there came words upon the earof the late spea-| when wandering along the shores of Barnstable, 
ker, breathed in tones she remembered but too; have we mingled our tears when we looked out 
well. “ And thisis Mary Destraix, and it is; upon the great sea, the sepulchre of all we loved, 
thus she speaks of Henry Harwood! Great | and cheated Sorrow of its triumph, in gildin 
God, how 1 have been duped!’ The footsteps | with Hope’s brightest pencilling a radiant om 
died away in the distance, and before she could | sunny future—and then, that evening, when in 
rally from the shock, the speaker was gone. the holy hush of nature, and in the presence of 
hesword of Marmonti was drawn from its; none save our God, you vowed remembrance, 
sheath, but the convulsive grasp of the con-| and gave me a ringlet of your own raven hair. 
science-stricken girl withheld him from pursuit ; | | return it, Mary, for | may not retain it after 
and when he inquiringly bent his gaze upon her | the fatal proofs of your feelings towards me, 
countenance, its expression was so death-like| which inadvertently 1 overheard this night. 
and cold, that fearing she was ill, (for he under-| Alas! that such things should be—that you, whom 
stood not the purport of the stranger’s exclama- | I have loved—how tervently and deeply let my 
tion,) he hastily returned to the saloon. present agony pourtray, should speak of me as 
During the remainder of the evening, it was| of one—but 1 will not upbraid, but bless you, 
the subject for comment that the favorite of the| Mary,even in your heartlessness will my prayers 
queen was grave and abstracted, and that her| be as fervent for your welfare, as when in other 
brow, usually lighted up with the joy of an un-} years I watched your girlhood beyond the ocean. 
troubled spirit, was crossed with darker hues| Farewell! Heiress of Marne, farewell-—forever !”’ 
than were wont to sully it. Even Marmonti| Her attendants,upon entering their mistress’s 
strove in vain to restore her depressed spirits,| chamber on the ensuing morning, found her 
but it would not do; the words she had heard in| lying insensible upon her couch, the letter of 
the garden clogged her soul, bowing it down| Harwood compressed within her grasp. 
42* 
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498 LOVE AND CONSTANCY. 


Did she awake to better feelings, and was 
the film of ingratitude and deceit rent from her 


republic was mingled with the wail of France 
for her slaughtered and dishonored chivalry. 


heart? Alas! that selfishness should prevail; Marmonti witnessed the decapitation of his 


over the finer impulses of our nature, and the 
perspective of a coronet in woman’s eye sway 
ascendant over the homely aspect of humble 
wedlock ! Who was Henry Harwood, that he 
should aspire to the hand of the favorite of Ma- 
rie Antoinette, and on the plea of having per- 
formed a trifling act of humanity, dare thus to 
address the loveliest woman in the Court of 
Louis? One month, and Marmonti, amid the 
beauty and chivalry of France,and honored by 
the presence of royalty, wedded the fair Destraix! 
armonti’s lineage was noble—ay, princely ! 
In his veins there ran the tide of the House of 
Bourbon. Marmonti was the friend of his King! 
And had the flight of time wrought no change 
in the fortunes of the boy of the wreck? Ina 
land like ours, industry and perseverance eke 
out their reward; and fostered by the liberal 
and equalizing spirit of our institutions, Har- 
wood’s concentrated energies found ample op- 
portunity to develope themselves. His tale won 
for him the favorable notice of a philanthropist, 
and his integrity and devotion to the sternest 
duties, gained him his friendship—so that the 
homeless, beggared stripling of a few years past, 
found himself embarked upon the sea of com- 
merce, aided by friendly winds, on his course to 
fortune and esteem; and although he could urge 
no pretentions to ancestral honors, yet in re- 
publican America, where aristocracy is but 
the idle misnomer of faction, and man is judged 
by the standard of his moral excellence, Har- 
wvod became one of her genuine aristocracy— 
one of her merchant nobles ! 
The bells that rung out the consummation of 


the nuptial rites, tortured not the ears of the | 


jilted lover—he was ploughing the waves on his 
return. 


CHAP. REVERSES. 


Fr mortal pleasures—what art thou in truch? 
Ihe torreut’s suvothness e:c it dash below.” 


There was slaughter in the streets of Paris ! 
Revolution,—not the revolution of a shackled 
and indignant people rising to assert their rights, 
—but of a wild mob, . 

| The seum 
That rises upmost when a nation boils,” 


stalked in the palaces of the mighty, desecra- 
ting their ancestral domes, and treading down 
with demoniac fury the trophied honors of their 
sires. faction—lawless and unprincipled fac- 
tron—usurped the tribunals of justice—its acts 
were the dethronement of kings, ratified in the 
blood of princes. The headless trunk of the 
Bourbon was cast beneath the feet of his people 
in their fury, and to weep for him was to share 
his fate! The regal Antoinette too—the fairest, 
yet alas! the most hapless of the daughters of 
Lorraine—was dragged to the accursed block, 
and in rapid succession her chivalrous defenders 


kissed the guilletine, reeking with the blood of 


their sovereigns. The fell tiger Anarchy, was 
abroad in Gallia, and his fangs rent asunder the 
life-strings of all who owned not his sway, while 
the wild shouts that ushered in the blood-washing 


royal relative, and heard from his cell the cry 
that told the murder of the queen. A blank of 
a few days ensued—he was dragged from his 

_dungeon—a dash in the records of the criminal 

‘tribunal, and all that remained of Frederick, 

Duke of Marmonti, was his lifeless and mangled 

corpse. Did the wife of Marmonti share the 
rave of her lord ? 

Seated in the oriel of an apartment in the 
Palais du Ministeres des Affaires des Etrangeres, 
was a lady clothed ina suit of sables. The year 
was in its decline, and the melancholy aspect of 
the external world served to deepen the gloom 
that sat throned upon the features of the mourn- 
er. Ever and anon the hoarse roar of the mul- 
titude in the adjacent place swept into the room, 
as some popular leader vented his oratory; or 
from the Boulevard below the window, there 
would ascend the voices of the ewe artizans, 
as they repeated in stunning chorus, 


Aux armes citoyens, formons nos battaillons 
Marchons; qu’un sang impur abreuve nossillons !” 


She shuddered as these sounds broke upon her 
ear, and when from the Place Vendome there 
darted a thousand artificial meteors, aided in 
effect by the discharge of artillery, she shrouded 
her face with her hands and wept convulsively. 

The door was thrown open and a visitor an- 
nounced, but absorbed in grief she heeded not 
the tidings. The visitor advanced until within 
a few feet and paused, as if awaiting her atten- 
tion, but still she noted not his proximity. 

“ Lady,” murmured the stranger—God of 
heaven! could it be Ais voice ?—“ Duchess of 
Marmonti, will you not speak to your friend?” 
Yes those tones were his ; his whom in her girl- 
hood she had such cause to love and honor, 
whom in her womanhood she had slighted and 
defamed. And what did he here? Had he 
heard of her misfortunes, and was his errand to 
the wretched that he might triumph in _ her 
wretchedness? The passions of her race stirred 
within her as she caught at this opinion, and 
throwing back the dishevelled ringlets from her 
care-worn features she raised her flashing eyes 
‘to the face of the speaker; but the saddened 
look and pitying glance that met her gaze,spoke 
not joy but sorrow for her misery, and again her 
head was hidden from her companion’s view. 


“ Mary’—and the voice of the speaker was 
fraught with emotion—‘ Mary,” and as if that 
name conjured up old and familiar associations, 
he seated himselt beside her; a tear filled in his 
eye and dropped upon the hand he pressed with- 
inhisown. That tear! It opened the floodgates 
of memory, and told a brother’s love. The suf- 
ferer saw notin the being before her, the man 
she had so deeply injured in his richest affections, 
and leaning her head upon his shoulder, she 
poured forth her grief, even as she was wont to 
do in earlier, happier years. Time rolled refiu- 
ently in its channels, and her companion was 
once more the Harry of Barnstable and she 
again Mary Destraix. Cheated by the phantom 
of happiness the kindly demeanor of Harwood 
created, she wept the more; but her tears were 
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LOVE AND CONSTANCY. 


not wrung from the heart—and when in the 
outpouring of his sympathy he spoke of her de- 
parture from Paris and its associations, and 
painted with brotherly fervor the comfort and 
safety that awaited her in his distant home, she 
raised her eyes beaming with gratitude and es- 
sayed to te but her emotions were too strong 
for the cold medium of words, and she could 
only thank him with her tears. 

he influence of Harwood, through his coun- 
try’s ambassador, was sufficient to obtain from 
the new government of France a passport of 
safe conduct for the widow of the revolutionary 
victim, so that the only object of his coming 
being now accomplished, the pair quitted its 
shores. In her home in the western world the 
expatriated Duchess found an effectual asylum 
from the contingencies that threatened her 
during her continuance in the French capital ; 
and asshe noted the frank and urbane deport- 
ment of her host, her mind regained its wonted 
vigor and her countenance its healthful hues; 
not but that at times, when the sad and tragic 
scenes through which it had beenher destiny to 
pass came across her brain, there came an icy 
sensation upon her heart, but she triumphed over 
her misfortunes, and would have been even sel- 
fishly happy was it not that when she reflected 
upon her conduct towards Harwood a sense of 
shame possessed her mind; but his own actions 
aided to dispel such feelings and sear her heart 
to their impressions, and she became as tranquil 
as the exigencies of her situation would war- 
rant. 

As to him—experience had taught him a les- 
son never to be forgotten. He had periled his 
happiness upon the fickle sea of human affection 
and had met disappointment as the product ; and 
although when he gazed upon the surpassing 
beauty of her, his first—his only love—he felt as 
he didon that day when he watched from the 
beach of Cape Cod her departure from the 
scenes of her girlhood; yet the revelations of 
woman’s faith he had obtained in the royal gar- 
dens of Versailles, nerved his heart against fur- 
ther invasion from the son of Venus. It had 
worn away the enthusiasm of his earlier years, 
and left him still alive to the deference which 
woman in any and all circumstances has a right 
to claim, but callous to her lures; so that when 
in the course of time the mercurial passions of 
the French people had become shackled by the 
wisdom and tyranny of the giant minded Corsi- 
can, and that politic ruler deemed it expedient 
to annul the decree against the house of Marne 
and invited its only living representative to re- 
turn to her family possession, Harwood at once 
counselled her acceptance of the proffered resti- 
tution, and despite her avowed astonishment 
and reluctance, hastened the arrangements for 
her departure. 

She will wed soliloguized the mer- 
chant, as he turned from gazing upon the bark 
which was conveying her to “‘ the land of vine.” 
She will wed again; and surrounded by min- 
ions and parasites, and in the possession of gew- 
gaw honors, be happier than as the wife of one 
who has nothing to offer but his honest affections 
and an humble home,” and with a sigh he quit- 
ted the quay. 
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Years brought another onange in the dynas- 
tiesof France. The imperial diadem was rent 
from the brow of Napoleon, and he—“ the man 
of a thousand thrones”—left to point the moral 
of his own ambition upon the sea girt rock of 
Helena. The Bourbon sat again upon the 
throne of his sire, and with him the fortunes of 
his followers loomed in the ascendant. The pre- 
dictions of Harwood had been in part fulfilled, 
for the relict of Marmonti was again a bride, 
and a leader in the brilliant circles that shone 
in the zodiac of the restoration. I have said in 
part—for, had her change of fortunes brought 
corresponding happiness shall see. 

The merchant read the announcement in the 
Parisian journals, and there was bitterness in 
the train of reflections which accompanied the 
perusal. Throwing aside the paper he indulged 


in long and melancholy musings upon this fresh 


instance of her versatility of principles,so glar- 
ingly developed in a second marriage. A letter 
was placed in his hands at the moment, and 
carelessly breaking the wax he held it unread, 
his mind still wandering upon the on dit from 
whence his reverie; but a vagrant glance at the 
superscription at length rivetted his attention, 
and he eagerly devoted himself to scanning its 
contents. 

“* Congratulate me, my dear friend,” he read, 
“for Iam the happiest of women. Our gra- 
cious sovereign is the idol of his people, and the 
times of wit and gaiety are revived in the capi- 
tol. You will see by the publication of to-day that 
I am again wedded ; and although I do not feel 
for my present husband the strong affection 
which [ entertained for the first, and which is 
buried with him, still I think I shall love him, 
for he strives to render me happy by indulgence 
in my every wish. His loyalty throughout the 
period of his monarch’s exile, his unswerving 
zeal and bravery in the field, have endeared him 
to the king, who has been pleased to reward his 
faithful services with honors and preferment. 
My own introduction at court gained the favor- 
able notice of his majesty, who smilingly assured 
me that my misfortunes should not be forgotten. 
And now, my friend, the storms that have 
hitherto overclouded the sun of my life are for- 
ever dispersed, and the future is full of promise. 
The court is re-established at Versailles—-but I 
forget that between us Versailles is an inter- 
dicted-name. The garden scene! Ah, how you 
would be amused to hear the envious demoi- 
selles of the court rallying me upon that little 
incident, but I only laugh at them and’— 

The idle levity with which she alluded to a 
period of such painful interest, jarred upon his 
excited feelings. ‘* Whatan escape I have had !”’ 
he murmered, as with vacant eye he watched 
the blaze of the epistle as it scorched and black- 
ened in the grate, where it had accidentally fal- 
len. ‘Can she indeed be a faithful type of her 
sex! Nay, that is impossible; and yet”— He 
paused and left the blank unfilled. 

* * * * 

Gentle readers, you whose grey hairs are the. 
results of sorrowful experience as well as time, 
have been taught that it is not expedient at all 
times to give utterance to our opinions ; and you, 
also, romantic lingerers on the shores of boyhood, 
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have yet to learn that be your experience what 
it may, as it is with religion so also with woman; 
and he who tilts against either is warring with 
established usage, and will be buried in the 
ruins of his own creation. Thence itis that I, 
having performed my duty as a historian, wish 
not to hinge a moral upon my labors, leaving it 
for you to draw such inferences as you may 
deem most wise. But ere I leave you, I would 
state that the score of years that have passed ! 


awa 
eda 


principal personages of my story. Age has, it 
is true, somewhat marr 
Countess Malvoli, but her eager pursuit after 
pleasure is as keen as ever, while the merchant 
of Boston is still a bachelor, and has even been 
known in some of his cloudy moments, to assert 
—in the language of the Volscian Satirist— 


since the occurrence of the events record- 
ve, have wrought little change in the two 


the beauty of the 


THE INDIAN’S LAMENT FOR PHILIP. 


The Western wilderness profan’d ! 
‘The sword and not the olive brought,— 
What to its free born sons remained ? 


W hat—-but the doom their deeds have wrovett, 


The Wampanoags, not in vain, 

Beheld their dauntless Chief betrayed ! 
The curse of Europe and the bane 

Upon them, and their right arm stayed, 
Forbid it !—Logan’s spirit cried, 

‘Tecumthe’s shade rose up in arms! * 
And Montaup’s flower and Montaup’s pride, 

Asserted by far clustering swarms,— 
Brave Metacom stood in his might ? 

Garnished and girded for the field ; 
His people’s tate hung on the fight :— 

A people taught to d:e—-not yield! 


“ Nulla fere causa est, in qua non femina litem 


Moverit.” 


THE INDIAN’'S LAMENT FOR PHILIP.* 


BY JAMES W. SIMMONS. 


Wilds! that have known, from age to age, 
The Indian’s gaze, the Indian’s tread, 

His pride, his prowess, and his rage— 
Mourn—for the flower of Montaup ’s dead. 


The death shot of the foe hath laid 
Prestrate, his noble warrior furm ; 

He sunk o’erwhelmed, but undismayed, 
Born down, not broken, by the storm. 


Mourn! for the red man’s race is run— 
A voice from Narraghansett’s shore, 
Proclaims the set of Indian sun, 
Proclaims the Indian’s reign is o’er! 
The hand of fellowship he gave 
In vain—the white man pruved untrue ; 
No choice ’twixt bondege and a grave— 
Forth from his belt the war knife flew ! 


For Massasoit’s spirit near 
Hovered, and bade his son awake ! 
Whose soul, a stranger still to fear, 
Resolved to burst its chains—or break. 


He leagued with men who never yet 
Could brook inglorious life to live; 


The war's dread torrent swept them down, 
Hurled from their native steeps amain ! 
‘The village burnt—the ruined town-- 
His chieftains and his kindred slain-- 


The lost of Masszasoit’s race 
Now stood alone of all his clan ; 
Hunted like pard, from place to place, 
A daring and a desperate man! 


Wilds !——that attested erst his sway, 
Have you no shel er in your breast ? 
O everlasting Hills; where lay 
W hilom, his martial form at rest,— 


Can ye not succour, shield him, now ? 
The hell-dogs of the chase are near! 
in vain he flies—he leaps helow—- 
The death-shot hurtles in his ear! 
Like column from its base o’erthrown, 
Or his own native, desert hill— 
He talls!—but falls without a groan—- 
And dies--an Indian Warrior still !— 
Manners.—I make it a point of morality 
never to find fault with another for his manners. 
—They may be awkward or graceful, blunt or 
polite, polished or rustic, I care not what they 
are, if the man means well and acts from honest 
intentions without eccentricity or affectation. 
All men have not the advantage of good society, 
as it is called, to school them in all its fantastic 


The bear to hunt—the springe to sei— 
Like otter in the wave to dive.— 


{lad been their wild venatic life 

From erst of time—lords of the lone, 
Blank wilderness !—the city’s strife, 

Its guilt—its cares—to thein unknown. 


"Till Europe’s pale faced race,—with guile 
Deep at their hearts, distained the shore 
With peace upon their lips, the while,— 
Whilst fraud lay lurking at the core— 
* The great Wampanoag (Rhode Island) chief 
Metacom-—or, as he was more commonly called, 
Philip—-younger son of the celebrated Massasoit. 


rules and ceremonies, and if there is any stand- 
_ard of manners it is founded in reason and 

| sense, and not upon those artificial regulations. 
| Manners, like conversation, should be extem- 
_poraneous, and not studied. I always suspect a 
man who meets me with the same perpetual 
smile on his face, the same congeeing of the 
body and the same premeditated shake of the 
hand. Give me the hearty—it may be rough— 
grip of the hand—the careless nod of recognition, 
and when occasion requires, the homely but wel- 
come salutation, ‘*‘ How are you my old friend!” 


_ ™ This is an anacronism, as the reader doubiless 
is aware. ‘Tecumihé (so spelt by Mr. Cuoper, in his 
tee Wept of the Wish-ton- W ish”) f 

revolution. 


ved posterior to the 
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AMBITION, 


AMBITION. 


BY FREDERICK WEST. 


To the Convent of in fair Florence, a 
short time since, came a young lady and her atten- 
dant. The lady was called sister Clara, and the at- 
tendant Ursula. 

Great curiosity was evinced by the sisterhood to 
know who the interesting stranger could be; but 
the lady Abbess knew as little as themselves, and 
Ursula’s tone and glance to the first querist who ad- 
dressed her, effectually silenced all further appeals. 
One thing, however, could not be concealed—the si- 
tuation of the beautiful Clara. Care and sorrow had 
wrinkled her young clear brow—misery had stolen 
the roseate bloom—the blushing tint of southern 
skies had failed to restore it to them again—desola- 
tion had built his throne in her innocent heart, and 
madness had glazed her once beaming eyes. But 
beauty still despite of care, sorrew, misery, desola- 
tion and madness, was stamped upon her sweet and 
delicate countenance, and on her feeble and atten- 
uated form. She seemed, indeed, scarcely of this 
earth ; there was something altogether so etherial 
in the whole appearance of the unconscious suf- 
ferer, that a very little portion of romance would 
have sufficed for the imagination to have converted 
her into a disembodied spirit. 

There is something particularly awful in mad- 
ness at any time, in any mood, but in one so young, 
so beautiful, so gentle and so lovely, it was most 
heartrending. 

She would wander from her companions, who 
with that kindness, and gentleness for which wo- 
man has ever been so proverbial, vajnly sought to 
cheer and comfort her. It was a long time before, 
finding their efforts altogether unavailing, they gave 
up the humane attempt. 

When quite alone, or with Ursula, whose pre- 
sence only she endured, ghe would retire to a cor- 
ner and knock againstthe wall, as though to arouse 
the attention of some one beyond, and then in a 
high, sharp, unnatural and unearthly tone, com- 
mence a conversation with the imaginary being she 
had conjured up, until Ursula wringing her hands 
in aggny, whilst the burning tears forced them- 
selves in rapid succession down her cheeks, would 
beg of her to desist; when Clara would reply im- 
patiently, 

“Hush! hush!—he will be angry”—and then 
change the conversation. At other times she would 
stand gazing on the walls for hours together with- 
out speech or motion, looking as cold and lifeless 
as the stones upon which she gazed. 

What were the forms that peopled the thin small 
“pace before her, none could tell, only one could 
imagine; that one was Ursula—the broken-heart- 
ed Ursula, the guilty and despairing Ursula. 

How much has love, that sweet and gentle 
flower, to contend against! How many passions 
rise up in their power, and might, and array them- 
selves against it !—Pride, envy, and the rest, each 
striving to destroy the innocent; but none so cruel, 
heartless and remorseless, as ambition—which, tram- 


pling it to death, builds its foundation upon the 
ruin it has made, 

The Count De Longueville was a proud, haugh- 
ty and poor noble, to whom the wars afforded a 
meagre support. He had married young, and his 
wife died in presenting him with his daughter Clara, 
his only child. He left her at a very early age in 
an old and romantically situated Chateau, to pur- 
sue his fortune on the “embattled plain,” “seek- 
ing the bubble reputation even at the cannon’s 
mouth” with his early end only friend Baron de 
Stirum, an officer of great prowess, who was allied 
to him by congeniality of sentiment and situation. 
But in all his campaigns—in the heat of battle— 
in the toilsome march, and in the lonely midnight 
hour, the count’s thoughts would wander to the old 
Chateau, and Clara the keystone to them all, would 
stand before him. | 

It was strange, but even from the infancy of his 
child, he dreamed “ golden dreams” of wealth and 
power to be inherited through her; but when, upon 
making some stay at the Chateau, in the fifteenth 
year frem the birth of Clara, he beheld her exqui- 
site loveliness, now fully developed, his joy, like 
his ambition, knew no bounds—and in his high 
and haughty bearing he already seemed invested 
with the stately distinction he so much covered, 

It was immediately after this interview, upon 
joining the forces, at the close of a hot and desper- 
ate engagement, that his early and beloved friend, 
received his mortal wound. He fell fighting by 
his side—he died in his arms—not, however, un- 
til he had bequeathed his son to the care and foe- 
terage of the Count, who swore sacredty to fulfil 
the trust, and to do by the child as if it were his 
own. 


A faint smile played round the mouth of the 
Baron—his hand grasped more fervently, for a mo- 
ment his friend’s and then relaxed its hold—his 
lips trembled an instant as in the act of prayer, his 
eyes, upturned to heaven, became fixed, and his 
gallant spirit fled. 


Henry, the Baron’s son, was removed at once te 
the Chateau, whilst the count continued his career 
of glory—raising up bright and beautiful structures 
of greatness, whilst he was mowing down and tram- 
pling upon the enemy. | 

We will leave him to take a peep at the Chateau; 
it contains three inmates, Henry, Clara, and Ursu- 
la. Ursula is busily employed in the domestic ar- 
rangements of the house. Henry and Clara, like 
two young fawns, are bounding through the anti- 
quated apartments, now reading old legends in the 
Gothic library—now surveying the grim and awful 
looking ancestors, who frown from the walls be- 
neath a weight of armour more than sufficient to 
crush the effeminate beings of modern degeneracy. 
Now, they are sailing over the sweet lake, whose 
unruffied bosom mirrors their forms, with the cloud- 
less heaven, which they and their lives so much re- 
semble. Now, they are administering to the wants 
of the poor cottager, who is invoking blessings on 
their heads. Now, they have “clumb” the moun- 
tain’s height, and surveying the sweet valley below 
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them, are adoring that power which called such 
loveliness into light, and wondering whether Eden 
were so fair as their own loved inheritance. 
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‘brief authority.’ 

% a The appointed day comes. The Count Lon- 
4 ee gueville arrives, and hearing that Clara with Henry 
é ie has wandered out to take her first farewell of the 


Kine Joved haunts—each impressed upon her memory 
Wi, y some fond and endearing tie, from which it was 
+ ae agony to part. Her dear birds—her sweet flowers 
—her pet fawn—and her nome. She wasall tears. 


Now, in all these nows, gentle reader, you will 
not fail to have noted, one very important circum- 
stance, viz. that they are always together. And thus 
the orphan and the motherless grew up— 


“ Twin roses on a stalk.” 


Of the world in which they were destined to play 
so important a part they often spoke, it was to them 
fair as their own thoughts—they could not imagine 
that in the paradise of their conception, meagre 
want could apply in vain to stony-hearted malevo- 
lence—that smiling faces veiled mourning hearis— 
that treachery lurked beneath seeming affection— 
that the cup of life was too often a poisoned chal- 
ice, and that where a paradise appeared a hell could 
be. 


All is now activity and bustle in the Chateau. 
A letter has been received from the count, in which 
he desires Clara to be in readiness to accompany 
him to the Capitol. Ursula is in a perfect pucker, 
swelling, like the frog in the fable, with the impor- 
tance which she alone deems attached to herself, in 
being appointed directress of the necessary arrange- 
ments. She is hurrying here, there and every 
where—scolding the servants, fidgetting herself, 
annoying every one who approaches her, and show- 
ing all these traits of pride and arrogance which 
little minds invariably evince upon being dressed in 


scenes so dear to her, he goes to seek her in the gar- 
den. 


Painful indeed, was that day to the young 
friends. Clara was almost heart-broken. What 
to her were gaieties and pleasures that Henry was 
not to participate in—and then to leave all her be- 


The sun had gone down—the twilight had dis- 
appeared. ‘The moon—the poet’s God, the lover’s 
friend, had risen in its chaste cold glory, and shin- 
ing down the long gravel walk of the garden—cast 
the commingled shadows of the two lovers into a 
beautiful bower formed of lattice work, through 
which roses, jessamine, and honeysuckle inter- 


AMBITION, 


these sweet scenes will only appear to you as a pass- 
ing dream.” 

“ Never, Henry, never’—and her sobs choaked 
further utterance. 

“ It was the custom Clara, if those tales we have 
read with such delight speak truth, for those who 
loved as I now feel that I love you on parting, to 
bind themselves to each other by a solemn promise, 
Is the affection you feel for me, of a nature to war- 
rant such an obligation on your part; or is ita 
slighter and more ¢vanescent passion?” 

“Oh, no: the affection I feel for you is of my 
life. You are interwoven with my being; none 
other could efface your image from iny heart; no- 
thing but death could part us.”’ 

“ Nothing but death shall part us,” exclaimed 
the joyous youth, entering the bower with his be- 
loved. 

At the instant a shriek was heard, and the form 
of Henry rolled lifeless into the moonlight, stabbed 
by an unseen hand. 

Painful and lingering was the illness of Henry ; 
upon being stabbed he had fainted ; and upon re- 
covering from the fit had managed to crawl to an 
old cottager, by whom he was strictly concealed and 
carefully attended. As soon ashe wasable to move 
he left the humble abode, and was heard of by its 
inmates no more. 


In Paris, Clara, by her father’s command, min- 
gled in all its multitudinous fashionable festivities. 
She had gained one great point by mixing in the 
world; the art to hide her emotions. She had 
learnt to veil her feelings from the prying and piti- 
less eye of the curious. None saw the undying 
“ werm within,’ consuming her health, and ban- 
queting on her misery. But she would return from 


) the gay circle of which she had been the ornament 


and delight, to indulge in the scalding tears that 
oppressed her, and to mourn over the affection of her 
infancy. 

The count was delighted. The “serpent” in 
his ambitious path was forever removed, and his 
daughter, so he declared, no longer indulged in the 
childish remembrance. His wishes, his hopes, his 
dreams of ambition were on the eve of consumma- 
tion. The Duke de expressed to him his 
wish to make the lovely Clara a Duchess. 

At this critical juncture he was despatched by 
his sovereign to Warsaw. He left his child under 
the guardianship of a female relative to mix as 
usual in the gay scenes of the capitol. She was 
attended constantly by the duke, and strange to say, 


twined ; and the dark green creeping ivy clung— 
looking out in bold relief from its more sweet and 
lovely, but more perishing compeers. ‘They had 
left the arbour for the last of their leave-takings, 
for it was the sweetest and saddest of their haunts. 
In it they had passed many and many a joyous hour 
—but now, no more—they must part. 

A thousand emotions filled their breasts; the 
quiet loveliness of the evening inspired Henry to 
reveal feelings long germed in his bosom, till then 
unknown to himself. “ Dearest Clara,” said he, 
“vou will forget me in the gaieties of Paris, and 


the roses which had so long forsaken her fair checks, 
returned again in their pristine beauty to the envy 
'of half the belles, and to the delight and admira- 
tion of all the beaus of the metropolis. 


There were some who hinted that a certain Cap- 
tain Delaisse, a young and elegant officer, who was 
observed to be at all the parties Clara frequented, 
was mainly instrumental in restoring them. Cer- 
tes, were match-making mothers and aunts ever on 
ithe qui vive. Such things as heightened color, 

watchful eyes, and soft emotions, evinced on the 
| approach of any particular individual, are not 
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SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY, 


thrown away nor suffered to pass withont com- 
ment, and each and all of these were said to have been 
observed in the fair Clara. 

It was on an evening after one of those elegant 
parties in which the captain had been most agreea- 
bly assiduous, and the duke most assiduously an- 
noying, that Ciara satin the privacy of her own 
apartments, an ante-room, looking out into the gar- 
den. Her passion for flowers was as great as when 
she watched their expansion at the Chateau Lon- 
gueville. Beside the dying embers of the fire in 
sleepy listlessness, its tail curled comfortably around 
its legs, purred the sleek and contented cat. Old 
Ursula, with spectacles on her nose, sat nodding 
over a piece of work, performing a stich at about 
every five minutes interval, as the graceful genu- 
fluction of her corpulent body, caused her to start 
into momentary consciousness. Morpheus was lay- 
ing his lethean spell over all but Clara; her breast 
was strangely at variance with the tranquility of the 
scene. She would walk to the casement, look out 
into the broad moonlight, and return to watch the 
slow movement of incorruptible time. 

At length a tap is heard at the casement; it 
opens, and the Captain Delaisse stands before her. 

“ Dearest, dearest Clara, we must part ;. this shall 
be our last secret interview. I will return with ho- 
nor to claim you, or I will return no more.” 

“ Dearest Henry,” said the faithful girl, for it was 
he, the companion of her youth, and the lord of 
her affections. Enough—their early vows were 
plighted anew—love tokens were interchanged and 
they parted. Ursula was their confidant and readi- 
ly undertook to ensure the delivery of their corres- 
pondence. 

The count returned—pressed the suit of his friend 
in vain. His suspicions were aroused, He set 
Ursula as a spy upon the actions of his daughter. : 

Faithful to the dross with which he liberally sup- 
plied her, the old domestic betrayed the secret of 
the child, she had nurtured from infancy. The cor- 
respondence of Clara and Henry was all delivered 
to the Count Longueville. This ambitious man, 
constantly pressed the Duke’s suit, apparently alto- 
gether unconscious of the existence of Henry, and 
Clara supposed her secret safe. At length, after an 
engagement in which Captain Delaisse performed 
prodigies of valor, he was reported killed. Ursula 
brought the Gazette containing the document to the 
wretched victim of her duplicity. She still refused 
her hand to the Duke, until her father, discovering 
the reason, caused a counterpart of the love tokens 
she carried about her person to be made, and sent 
them by a counterfeiting soldier to her, as from the 
dying Henry. Then, and not till then, she yielded 
to the importunities of her harsh parent, and his 
daughter was a Dutchess. 


The gorgeous cavalcade were leaving the cathe- 
(ral, the solemn tones of the organ were swelling 
through the sacred pile, when a horseman was seen 
galloping furiously to the edifice. He stops; 
throws himself from his impatient steed, and De- 
laisse stands before them. 


The next day Clara, the-heart-broken Clara, was 


303 
the inmate of a mad-house. Henry disappeared 


forever. His fate was never known. 

I’rom the asylum, finding her to be harmless she 
was sent to the convent. where we discover her at 
the commencement of this o’er true tale. 

' One morning she was missed by the sisters. They 

sought her through the apartments of the convent, 
they searched the garden, at the extremity of which, 
in a shallow brook of water, they discovered the 
lovely unfortunate quite dead ; relieved from a world 
of suffering, too acute for her gentle spirit to bear. 
Her pure soul had winged its way to the abode of 
spirits. ‘Thus perished the victim of man’s over 
ambition. 

By the side of the brook lay Ursula. 
committed suicide. 

The count still drags on a wretched existence, 
abandoned by all his former friends, carrying in his 
bosom that worst of hells—remorse. 


SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


She had 


Aim—"“ The Star Spangled Banner.” 


To the Sages who spoke—to the Heroes who bled— 
To the day and the deed wake the harp strings of 
glory ; 
Let the song of the ransom’d remember the dead, 
And the song of the eloquent hallow the story ; 
O’er the bones of the bold 
Be that story long told, 
And their mem’ry on Fame’s golden tablets enroll’d, 
Who on Freedom’s green hills 
F'reedom’s banner unfurl’d, 
And the beacon-fire raised that gave light to the world. 


Twas tor us and our childien, to conquer or die, 
Undaunted they stood while the war storm burs 
o’er them, 
Each blade drew a thunderbolt down from the sky, 
Till the foeman turn’d pale, and was wither’d be- 
fore them— 
Then trom liberty’s band, 
Went ashout through the land, 
As the rainbow of peace their fair heritage spann’d, 
And the banner of Freedom, 
In pride was unturl’d, 
And the beacon-fire rose that gave light to the world. 


They are gone, mighty men, and they sleep in their 
fame, 
Shall we ever forget them? oh! never, no, never: 
Let our sons learn trom us to embalm each great 
name, 
And the anthem send down, “Independenee for- 
ever !” 
Wake! wake! harp and tongue, 
Keep the theme ever young, 
Let their fame through the long line of ages be sung 
Who on freedom’s green hills 
Freedom’s banner unfurl’d, 
And the beacon-fire raised that gave light to the world. 
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THE DEATH OF JESUS. 


The importance of an event cannot be accurate- 
ly estimated by the degree of interest which it im- 
mediately excites, or the magnitude of the conse- 
quences which it immediately produces. Events, 
which, on their occurrence, excited deep and gene- 
ral interest, and seemed big with the fate of many 
nations and generations, have sometimes failed of 
producing any important or permanent result. 
They have passed by, and are forgotten ; or, if re- 
membered at all, the recollection is accompanied 
by a sentiment of wonder, that to incidents so trivial 
should ever have attached so much regard. On the 
other hand, the most extensive and lasting revolu- 
tions in human affairs, have often flowed from in- 
cidents obscure in their origin, casual in their oc- 
currence, and apparently trifling in their impor- 
tance. There is not to be found, in the history of 
the human race, from the commencement of time 
to the present moment, an instance in which the 
apparent insignificance of an event: was more 
strongly contrasted by its real importance than the 
death of the Lord Jesus. 

In this event, if we look merely at its external 
circumstances, there is nothing to merit record, or 
to secure remembrance. Man’s giving up the 
ghost is an event of daily, of hourly recurrence. 
There was indeed something peculiar in this case, 
for Jesus died upon a cross. But is there any 
thing uncommonly interesting in the fact, that a 
poor and unfriended person, accused by his country- 
men of violating the law of their fathers, should 
fall a victim to their hatred, and expiate his suppos- 
ed crimes by crucifixion? The severity of his 
punishment inight indeed be supposed likely to 
excite some degree of sympathy in the spectators ; 
but certainly the probability was, that his life and 
death, his guilt or his innocence, would soon cease 
to be an object of interest, and that every vestige 
of his existence would, in the course of a very few 
years, perish from the earth. 

Yet, this event, so apparently trivial and incon- 
siderable, formed the grand and concluding feature 
in a scene the most interesting and important which 
ever was, which ever will be, which ever can be ex- 
hibited on earth. Amid apparent meanness there 
was real grandeur; amid seeming insignificance 
there was infiniteimportance. ‘That Jesus, who on 
the cross yielded up luis spirit, was the only begot- 
ten Son of God in human nature. That life, which 
he voluntarily laid down, was the ransom of men 
innumerable ; heaven, earth, and hell, felt the Sa- 
viour’s dying groan. From that event conse- 
quences infinitely numerous, immensely important, 
and unspeakably interesting, have flowed; revolu- 
tions in this world, deeply affecting the present and 
immortal interests of mankind have been its result ; 
while among its consequences in the invisible state, 
faith beholds a guilty world restored to the favour 
of its Creator; the rights of the divine government 
vindicated, the everlasting convenant ratified; and 
the gates of paradise set open. 

While thrones, the most ancient and stable, have 
been crumbled into dust, and their proud posses- 


THE DEATH OF JESUS—A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 


| sors forgotten among men ; while the renown of the 
warrior and the statesman, the philosopher and 
the poet, has passed away ; the death of Jesus on a 
cross is not merely remembered, but remembered 
with the deepest interest, and the most profound 
veneration. And now, at the distance of nearly 
two thousand years since this decease was accom- 
plished in Palestine, we, the inhabitants of a re- 
mote district in a distant part of the earth, meet 
together to celebrate a religious rite instituted for its 
commemoration; and thus testify our sense of it- 
importance, and our wish that it may be held in 
everlasting remembrance. Brown, 
A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 


To mark the sufferings of the babe, 
That cannot speak its woe; 

To see the infant tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow : 

To meet the meek uplifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief, 

Yet can but tell of agony,— 
This is a mother’s griet. 


Through dreary days and darker nights, 
To trace the march of death ; 

To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 
The qnick and shorten’d breath : 

To watch the last dread strife draw near 
And pray that struggle brief, 

Though all is ended with its close— 
This is a mother’s griet ! 


To see, in one short hour, decay’d 
The hope of future years, 

To feel how vain a father’s prayers, 
How vain a mother’s tears; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys of earth— 
This is a mother’s grief ! 


Yet when the first wild throb is past 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 
And think, “ My child is there"! 

This best can dry the gushing tears, 
This yields the heart relief ; 

Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’ercomes a mother’s grief. 


EpitaPH.—The following epitaph may be 


Date. 


Here lies the bones of Richard Lawton, 


Trying one day his corns to mow off, 
The razor slipped, and cut his toe off, 
His toe, or rather what it grew to, 

An inflammation quickly flew to; 
Which took, alas; to mortifying, 
And was the cause of Richard's dying. 


seen in the church yard of Morton-in-the-Marse: 


Whose death alas! was strangely brought on. 
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BROOKS’ LETTERS. 


Things in Rome. 


Rome, October, 1835. 

Untenanted as Rome now is by strangers, for the cho. 
lera and quarantines have blocked up almost all the ave- 
nues that foreigners take to enter it, and alarmed as the 
whole population are by the reports of the cholera in Ve- 
nice and Florence, it seems to be as sad and as mournful 
a place as ever man was perinitted to dwell in. Half of 
itis indeed one great tom); and the man whose eyes 
have been accustomed to witness the energy and activit 
of the English race in the two worlds, can hardly see life 
even in what is really moving and breathing. It requires 
all the exagerations my fancy can create, to realize the 
idea that this city was once as large as London, and with 
edifices immensely richer, and that the now uninhabited 
and sickly Campagna was once thickly filled with villas 
and palaces as much more sumptuous than those that sur- 
round the city of the Thames, as is the bright, luminous 
sky of Rome to the dark, dim, and cloudy atmosphere of 
London.—But there is no doubt of the fact, though 
Rome at present is not so populous as Philadelphia by 
twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants, where more busi- 
ness is now done in a single hour, at least in a single day, 
than is done in Rome fora year. Tacitus saya that in 
the reign of Claudius, the population of Rome was 5,- 
984,072 souls, and Eusebius swells the amount to 9,000,- 
000; but as it is difficult to define what was meant by 
Rome, whether all Roman citizens were included, no 
matter where they lived.or the whole of Italy, which 
probably was the fact by Eusebius’ computation, com- 
mentators have cometo the conclusion that the least 
amount of Roman population in the days of its pros- 
perity must have been one million, but probably as high 
as two.or even three, taking in all those within, and 
those immediately under the Aurelian walls—which, by 
the way,are only about seventeen miles in circumfer- 
ence. But this mighty population. be it more or be it 
less, was reduced in the fourteenth century as low as 33.- 
000; and under Leo X. when it began to revive, it was 
only 85,000;—and even now, it is less than 140,000— 
though about that amount is said to be the egeree of 
the present day. Judge then, only from the statement 
of these figures what must have been, and what is the 
present appearance of Rome—particularly bearing in 
mind, that the whole of that broad spread and once fer- 
tile plain from the base of the Appenines to the Mediter- 
ranean, once thickly clustered with inhabitants, is now 
almost deserted, or tenanted only at the hazard of life as 
are the swamps in the neighborhood of Charleston, (S. C.) 
so that a modern Roman banker—Torlonia is his name, 
—owns whole fields of the ruins of what were once the 
august habitations of Emperors, or the play ground of 
the Romans, such as the Circus of Caracalla. The tombs 
of mighty families also are within his district, among 
them the lofty mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, about 
which, and around which, so thick are the bricks and 
mortar of ancient ruins, that it would be almost impossi- 
ble to plough the fields Thus ruined and deserted is the 
Rome of old. And though all is eloquent with a moral, 
yet the city and suburbs are sad and mournful, and every 
dvy this living among the dead makes me sigh more for 
the sight of the living. I find it to be the sanctuary of 
the seholar, where he may revel in the full glory of his 
exciting pursuits; and it may be well chosen as the 
sanctuary of the Christian too—for where can a moral 
be pointed with a force so keen as upon ruins of man and 
man’s ambition, so thick as these? But yet it is the city 
of the dead. There is no Jife here, such as is seen even 
in the solitudes of America, or in the glens of Scotland. 
The sky is bright. The air is inviting.—But the people 
look, talk and walk as if they belonged to another time. 

here is a consumption upon every thing. Itseems to be 
struggling with death; and death by and by will have it, 
even in spite of the opposition of man. 

But as my last letter was chiefly upon the ruins of 
Rome, and as this I see, is running that way, I will turn 
my pen from whatis so saddening and so gloomy, to 
write to ros of what there exists at the present moment, 
beautiful and grand even beyond the picturings of the 
warmest fancy, before that fancy finds its origina's here. 


BROOKS’ LETTERS. 


am a raging Anti-Catholic when I see squadrons of 
priests crowding the streets of Rome; and Satan himself 


tempts me strongly to be at least an infidel, when I hear 
every church resounding with ceremonies from morning 
to night.—But when I enter the Palace of the Vatican. 
and exchange ‘the saints’ and ‘the angels’ for the choicest 
works of Grecian and Roman art, and remember that 
the Popes are the men who have cullected these pre- 
cious monuments of antique workmanship, | lose half 
my tage, and al] my infidelity is at an ena. e love of 
art, the taste for beauty, the civility and the politeness 
that mark the Catholic priest wherever you see him, (Ire- 
land except.) are the most tempting arguments I find in 
favor of his aystem : and my great surprise in travelling 
over the world is, that all the world are not smitten by 
the men, and the works of such men who have enjoined 
in their religion all that can touch, sway. charm, or awe 
the human heart. Certain it is, I shall think the better 
of the whole race of the Popes for having been in the 
Vatican, and the worse of the effects of religion upon 
society for having been in Reme, though all people must 
be miserable under the sway of priests alone, no matter 
what their professions are—for when the church rules 
the State, and there is no State but the church, so much 
is ——_ of heaven. and so little of earth, that the re- 
sult undoubtedly would be as in Rome—the building up 
of little costly heavens, like St. Peter's, say,—and the 
employment of earth’s laborers to feed and pay the la- 
borers upon this heaven upon the earth. The sum of the 
argument is, that in preparing for the other world, this 
world is entirely forgotten ; and as the earth will not pro- 
duce without cultivation, and commerce will not flourish 
without men and means. the consequences is what we 
see in Rome--the whole treasures of the State within its 
churches, which are the richest on the earth, and mise 
and beggary enough among mankind. A Christian will 
say thisis indeed an unknown sin. but it is nevertheless 
the fact--Rome is too religious. ere isa need of the 
government of men exclusively devoted to earth’s con- 
cerns to take care of men; and as there are always sin- 
ners enough among the managers of such a government 
to look out well for the things of this world, the priests 
come in very oy-portunely to lead the ple to forget at 
times such things, and then to think of heaven. hat L 
say then, perhaps ought to be directed against the yovern- 
ment of Rome, and not against the church, which though 
centered in one head, are very different things in fact. 
There seems to be as much ina priest to unfit him to 
govern mankind, as there is in a sinner torule in heaven 
—the rea:on undoubtedly being, that politicians must at 
times pull and haul, and then Jet go and pull again: 
whereas the priests never lets go, but always pulls, either 
because his conscience troubles him, or that he judges 
man by other than worldly rules—whereas the politi- 
cian’s conscience is tenderer, and very elastic at times. 
Conscience, too, is the devil and all, when it is not upon 
the right road. A man that has a conscience will never 
stir a step even if a world is tumbling on him—whereas 
reason in such a case would run and scamper like a 
rocket. 1 have seen a man with a conscience many 4 
time (I do not speak literally,) puffing and puffing to blow 
a whirlwind black—whereas when a reasonible man 
came along, he mounted it at once, and safely rode it off. 
Our souls are for the church government, but our bodies 
are for our own, and vur fellow men. 


But the Vatican—not to talk of its ‘ Bulls,’ and its 


* Thunders,’ though they were once so terrible all over 


the Christian world, that even the servants of Kings 
would not touch their masters nor the {ood that fed them. 
The Vatican is the Papal Palace, or the home of the 
Popes, though the Popes do not live there all the year, 
(if they live there at all,) on account of the malaria to 
which the situation at times is exposed. St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican Palace are side by side,—and the greatest 
Church in the world is in companionship with the greatest 
Palace ; for the Vatican has so many rooms, that none 
count them alike—some making the number 4,422, others 
11,000, and others yet 13,000, including the subterranean. 
The city of Turin, which seems to occupy an area as 
large as Boston, and the Vatican, is pronounced to have 
about an equal circumference, from which you judge 
whether the tenant and owner of such a palace had not a 
right to make a Bull, and to thunder a little now and 
then. But be this as it may ; for if he had not a right to 
thunder on account of the extent of his palace, no man 
had a better right to thunder over what was in it. 
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whole revenue of the United States for half a century, 
would not be able to buy the works of art here collected. 
Though I had been seeing some things as I had travelled 
along in Italy, and felt even a little wiser for having been 
in Englend—and though [ had believed my curiosity 
long ago to be all dead, surfeited as it had been with 
novellies—yet young Ben Franklin with his two loaves 
of bread under his arm, when he first entered the city of 
William Penn, did not feel queerer than | did, when | 
first came into these dazzling galleries of art. Ifa young 
bashful boy, when he is first making his entrance into 
society, remembers his first impressions of female beauty 
in the bright saloon, when ail is glory, and all with hin 
is love, and every whisper, and every smile touch him to 
the heart, then he may have some idea of my impres- 
sions in this saloon of mine, only remembering that 
theugh my marble and porphyry statues cannot talk, nor 
sing, nor dance, yet none of his that are singing or dan- 
cing, have the tenth part of the beauty o! mine.—Jonathan 
never went snapping his whip through the sts. of Boston, 
with a droller feeling than | did froin one end of these 
galleries to the other. Long ago from drawings and en- 
gravings, | had formed an acquaintance with many of the 
gentlemen and ladies here, and Mr Belvidere Apollo, and 
the Mrs Muses Thalia, Polyhymnia and all, 1 was de- 
lighted to see. Demosthenes and Cicero were old ac- 
quaintances uf mine, that school-boy lessons had at least 
impressed upon my memory. he philosophers of 
Greece were to be seen, and the Roman Emperors, and 
so were all the gods from Jupiter downward—to say 
nothing of Fawns and Bacchanels, | know not how 
many. The personages of whom I had been reading for 
vears, were ail before me. Ideas which have ever been 
seeking for objecis on which to fix themselves, were em- 
bodied atonce An admirable commentary | found them 
to be on all that I nad read of Roman of Grecian story.— 
A new book was opened, a living book as it were,—and 
in my fancy I carried myself back hundreds of years into 
an age and an era where arts and men were renowned as 
those of the present day. 


The man who goes into the sculpture gallery of the 
Vatican for the first time, forgets the ages that have 
elapsed since the execution of the works that he sees. 
‘The numerous relics which a lucky chance has so well 
preserved, give him an intimacy, as it were, with the Ro- 
man and Grecian ages that he never felt before. Ihe 
Scipios are known the better when the plain Sarcopha- 
gus of Scipio Barbatusis seen. ‘The attributes given to 
the Roman Deities one can understand the more when 
one sees tne Jupiter or the Juno that a Grecian chisel has 
carved.—Mytholugy is personified there as it was with 
the ancients, as well as ideal as it is with us. ‘The 
sculptured car,and the marble horses attached, give a 
vivid idea of a chartot race of old: and the Halls of the 
massive and solemn Egypian Relics, with their un- 
fathomable hieroglyphics, remind one of that dark and 
doubtful people, whose history and whose laws are so ob- 
scure tous. ‘The scholar feels within these halis that a 
flood of light is bursting upon him, such as he never saw 
before, and the lover of beauty is charmed with objects 
that even his beau ideal can nt ver draw in a more grace- 
ful or grander torm. Pomp and majesty also are en- 
throned in every room, and the mere vulgar admiration 
of wealth, or the products of wealth, is satisted, and 
more. The beau‘iful Belvidere Apollo is here, and such 
a man the eyes of man never saw before. Ihe agonized 
Laocoon is also here, with his hapless boys, aid such 
agony, is writlen on marble as never man described with 
pen. Both of these statues are Grecian, and the last is 
the joint work of three Rhodian sculptors, and was found 
in the Baths of Titus, having been baried there for years. 
Here is the Meleager, also asserted to be one of the finest 
sculptures that the world can boxst. The Venus, the 
Ganymede, the Adonis, the groupe of the Nile and her 
offspring, Nymphs, Amazons, the Danaides, Dianas, ‘Tor- 
gos, Candelabras, Cinerary Urns, Vases of all sizes, mag- 
nificent Sphinxes in alabaster, Vestais, Animals of many 
kinds in marble and porphyry—thin;s innumerable, in 
short, are to be seen in galieries where you walk at least 
a mile. A statue of Marcellus,a young wild boar in 
Nero Antico, a swan, a 8emi-colossa! statue of Tiberius 
in Pentelic marble, Silenus with a ‘Tiger, the Father of 
‘Trajan, the Minerva Medici, a semi-colossal statue of 
Fortune, the celebrated Belvidere Torso, by Apollonius, 
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of Athens, a Sippho, Juno as Queen of Heaven, are but 
few of the many remarkable works of ancient artists. 
The relics of the lustrous days of old and shining 
Rome, that plunderer of the world, are gathered here — 
Pilasters of the purest Alabaster. Mosaics of workman- 
ship the most curious, the rich Sarcophagi of Emperors. 
and Baths of basalt, granite and porphyry, the columns 
of Grecian and Roman temples upholding domes of fault. 
less purity —But1 must stop. for who can ever narrate, 
or who would fain attempt to describe the details of these 
halls of beauty? Oh, we must steal them all, for we can 
never have the like without. Old Rome plundered other 
Repnb!ics.and when we are strong enough, we must 
lunder her. The rascals even stole their wives, the Sa- 
ine women —and as the Arts are the mistress of Ke- 
publies, why should not ours run away with them when 
she ean? You see whata shameless sinner lam when 
in such a place as this, and though 1 am far from appro- 
ving the principle nevertheless I cannot help thinking 
that Bonaparte would have been a blockhead if he had 
not taken the finest of these things to adorn the Louvre 
of the Tuilleries. But when we steal them,no Holy 
Aliiance will be able to get them back. Bb. 


Rome, October, 1835. 


All the wonders of the wonderful Vatican are not, how- 
ever, in the sculpture galleries alone, though there is no- 
thing in Beauty and Art, to be compared with them in the 
habitable globe. ‘The Lodges of Raphael, as they are 
called, rooms which his pencil has adorved with “* The 
School of Athens,” “ The Battle of Constantine ” and 
others, and “ God dividing the light from darkness,” *Jo- 
seph explaining the dream of Pharaoh,” and many more 
frescoes by the same master, which the Christian world 
are copying to this day as illustrations for the Bible. 
* "The Last Judgment” in the Sistine chapel of the Vati- 
can, is a fresco by Michael Angelo, on which he worked 
three years, and is pronouncec to be one of the sublimest 
pieces of art. The French were copying tt when | was 
in the chapel, for Louis Phillippe, and what | saw was so 
faded, that it could with difficulty be traced out at all. 
Michael Angelo has said that painting in oil was but 
boys’ play in comparison with this of fresco; but what a 
pity itis, thata werk demanding such genius, and such 
labor, should perish so quickly! ‘The Prophets and the 
Sibyls, the figure of the Deitv,and those of Adam and 
Ev. are frescoes upon the ceiling of this chapel, by the 
same great man In-another gallery is the celebrated 
painting of the Transfiguration by Raphael, the Saviour 
in which isin a miracle upon the canvass. The head in 
particular, has an expression of sublimity and glory. 
which | never saw equalled before. and which impresses 
the beholder with as strong an emotion as the most beau- 
tiful poetry or the most powerful prose. Domenichino’s 
“Communion ot St. Jerome,” contends in fame even 
with this master-piece of Raphael; and the contest is be- 
tween them as to “ which is the greater picture of the 
two most renowned in the world?” This little gallery— 
little in comparison with the other galleries in Italy. hes 
but few pictures, but such as it has, are the specimeis 
of the art. And though Kaphael’s may be the first, yet 
such pictures as Titian’s “ sade and the Saints,” and 
Guido'’s Crucifixion of St. |l’eter” are the second—and 
with such a second what must the first be? 


This much may be said of the arts in this vast Vatican, 
and of works which cannot be seen even in weeks. and 
stucied only in months and years. But there is yet an- 
other apartment as astonishing in its way, as are the Arts 
in thetrs—and that is the Librury. The hall in which this 
is placed, is by far the largest [ have ever seen; and 
every jittle division in this magnificent hal: is beaut:fully 
kept and adorned with frescoes, or other exhibitions of 
art. Judge wha: my be the value of its contents, from 
the fact that its collections began in the fifth century by 
the Pontiff St. Hilariuez,asd that from that day to the 
present, the Pontiffs of Rome have increased its treasures. 
There are forty thousand manuscripts in this superb 
vpirtment, exciusive of the printed volumes. ‘The vesti- 
bule of this library contains Chinese works, relative to 
Anatomy, Astronomy, and Geography, together with two 
celumns, bearing ancient inscriptions. In the great sa- 
loon, adorned with frescoes, and with Etruscan and Gre- 
clan vases, Cinerary urns, Sarcophagi, one of which is of 
white marble, with a winding sheet o! abestos, and holds 
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some of the rarest manuscripts in the world. Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic and Armenion bibles are there. The Greek 
bible of the sixth century in capital letters, © ritten ac- 
cordi g to the version of the Septuagint, and from which 
ail the subsequent copies have been taken, is also shewn. 
A Greek manuscript containing the Acts of the Apoa- 
tles in letters of goid,a gift toa Pope by the Queen of 
Cypress.—a manuscript of Pliny, with besutifui minia- 
tures of animals,—a Virgil of the fifth century written im 
capital letters,and illuminated wih miniatures, repre- 
senting the Trojans and the Latians in the dress of their 
own times,—a Science of the ninth century, illuminated 
with ancient marks,—a Treatise on the Seven Sacraments, 
composed by Henry VILL. of England. and original let. 
ters between that Prince and Anne Boleyn, are amang the 
many curious objects pointed out, beautiful anc historical 
tuo, as to the progress of art, as well as ancient, for such 
splendid books in manuseript as | have spoken of, show 
what infiniie care was bestowed upon a work in ancient 
times, and how much it must Lave cost. 


Two long galleries. in the long Hall of the library. 
branch to the right and left from the grand Saloon. Fine 
columns of Porphyry, two of which with figures on the 
top where taken from the arch of Constantine. support 
the galle yon the night. Here are modern Paintings— 
p esses filled with books, Tuscan and Grecian vases. and 
at the extremity of the gallery is a cabinet, containing 
eautiful cameos of Jupiter, Zsculspius, E:ruscan antiqui- 
ules, human hair found in an ancient Sarcophagus, ancient 
seals, rings. &c. with the finest bust extant of Augustus. 
The gailery on the left is equaily splendid and equally 
curious. Here are seen lamps and other antiquities ‘ound 
in the catacombs—instruments used ip torturing the 
primitive Christians, and a portrait of the Emperor Charle- 
magne in stucco.—Near the end of the gallery isa cabi 
net superbly euriched with porphyry, and other precious 
marble, hung round with specimens ef the Egyptiin 


pipyrus. and over this a ceiling, the master picce of 


engs, in fresco. But Lam only cou:piling a catalogue ; 
and yet this is necessary to give you a faint idea of what 
employed me for hours even in the outward observation 
of, without touching, or reading, or seeing even the print 
ed books, ail of wrich are Keplia CuSses, or presses, and 
called for from the catalogue. 


Thus hurried!y have I taken you through some of the | 


apartments of the Vatican, stopping only te notice a thing 
here and there—but of its treasures, of its wealth, of its 


graudeur and beauty, nu pencan give even a humble 


idea. 1 pardon all the sins at my confessional, of which 
they say the Popes have been guilty, for this proud monu- 
ment of their taste, and their fame. No bigotry, no fana- 
licism, nv injustice has presided over these splendid 
halls; for Roman god and Egyptian idol have as high a 
pedestal as Christian saint. ‘lhe liberality, the enthusi- 
usm, that have thus brought, collected, and preserved, 
ind adorned these master pieces of master men, are 
worthy of all praise; and whatever the Protestant may 
find to disgust him in Roman government or Roman 
chapel, he will forget all here in unbounded admiration for 
the care that has been bestowed upon Learning and upon 
Art. This, Koman pontiffs have do: e,—this, the govern- 
ment of Rome, the government of church and State in 
one, favored it is true by its position amid the ruins of the 
Rome of old, though no Raphael, nur Michael Angelo 
were dug from them. But 1 such are the doingsol a 
hierarchy and a despotism, what is the duty of a free peo- 
ne governing themselves. justly boasting of their privi- 
eges, but at the same time loudly proclaiming, that it is 
their aim to enlarge. to elevate, and to cultivate the minds 
of mea tothe utmost possible extent? Uo Americans 
believe that there is no inéedlect. but in that which the 
en traces on paper, or the voice thunders out in the form? 
lasthe mechanician, with the exaited plans of a Fulton, 
nO inteiiect, no soul, even if he never puts pen to paper, 
nor makes a speech in public? The chisel, I tell them, 
can embody a thought with tenfold the power of the pen; 
and if the works of the chisel could be printed and every 
where spread, they would believe it. ‘he pencil begins 
when the pen has exhausted its utmost power, and when 
a Milton ora Byron stops, a Raphael starts. What By 
ron. {or an example of the power of sculpture, has so 
beautifully written of the dying gladiator of the Capitol, 
the Grecian artist has made sublime and awful. even in 
marble. ‘The British bard soared and stretched and 
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soared, but yet he only described,--while the sculptor 
makes the thing itself, the very man. the very gladiator, 
and of marble too. Nota faculty God has given us, that 
cannot be developed mere than it is ;—and when we limit 
the patronage of intellect to men of Jetters, we under- 
rate the souls entrusted ‘ous. ‘The eye can drink in 
pleasure as well asthe mouth. He who touches our 
hearts, or elevates our ideas by addressing them, de- 
serves as much our gratitude as he who does it by our 
ears. 


Let us not boast ther. of enlarging the mind,—cry not 
too clamorously that “we are the greatest people on 
earth.” ull we begin 1o have some idea of that intellect 
that acts even in a higher sphere than Eloquence of 
Poetry. We may cut up the earth as we may, and dash 
about the rocks as we please in making Rail Roads and 
Canals, and a flood or an earthquake can do the like, and 
in all this a shovel and gun powder are as important in- 
struments as we are; but there is a destiny higher and 
beyond that, a region more of the soul even on this earth 
for mortal man, and perhaps we are better fitted for that 
Heaven which Christ anity promises us, and Christian 
Poetry so richly decorate8 with Angels, and Music, and 
Beanty and Glory, the more we fit our eyes and our ears 
on earth to enjoy the pleasures tempting us above. Elo- 
quence may exhaust its power; Poetry may be inspire, 
but it can never describe such a Saviour as that of Ra- 
phacl in his Transfiguration. There is a Sermon in it of 
noblir pathos than Fenelen ever reached. Certain it is 
our senses will never elevate our souls, but our souls 
must be addressed througa them, and the Poetry and the 
Sculpture that preach to the eye, and the Music that 
touches the ear, divide empire with the homily of the 
Pulpit, and the written volume of the Divine. Chr.s- 
tianity has met with its wonderful success by addressin 
all these avenues of the soul. Words are but signs, sad 
are changed at pleasure though they admit of more varia- 
tion and clearer than hieroglyphics, or music, yet hiero- 
glyphics can group more thought together, and music has 
a power that words cannot even aspire to. Rely upon it. 
that though Utility is good in its way, and is the first, and 
most important Jesson a man is to learn. yet it Is a lesson 


he is taught in common with the brute, and that a coun- 


try is far from reaching the destiny that our Republic 
claims, which bounds its ambition by the necessary and 
the useful alone. Greece never was content with that, 
Rome, anda Republic whose Future is shadowed 
out as ours is, in the very tracings that Nature has drawn 
upon our soul, in River. Mountain, and Lake, should at 
least begin to prepare itself {or that Future that awaits it. 


Rome, October, i825. 


Did you ever take up a pen to write, and find that the 
subject was so wide, so full of every thing, that you not 
only knew not where to begin, but what to say ?—Ts 
of London! the relics even of august Rome are worth a 
thousand Londons. Talk of Paris! for a thousand years 
the world has been plundering this mighty storehouse of 
antiquity, and itis now richer in art than Paris can be in 
a thousand years tocome. Even at this moment it Is 
probable that there is more of magnificence buried under 
the earth in Rome, than there is uwpouthe earth elsewhere. 
The Mauscleumsgof mighty Romans have been made 
fortresses, and the statues of a Phidias and Lysippus were 
thrown down as weapons of war from the battlements of 
antique temples. Alaric came with sword and fire, head- 
ing the macdened Goth, but he beat against, and burnt 
in vain the brazen peams an’ the massive structures of 
the Forum. The blazing temples of the Capitol, the 
aerial aqueducts, the marble-sheltered groves still surviv- 
ed his inundation, though as a Christian writer says, * he 
made’the city the sepulchre of the Roman people. *Gen- 
seric came next with his Vandals, and thev piunderea the 
tiles from the temples without, and the treasures within, 
and wrenched the precious metals from the marbles that 
held them. Vitiges came like a roaring lion, burning 
every thing without the walls, and desolating the whole 
Campagna, so that the aqueducts were ruined,and the 
baths of the Emperors rendered useless. ‘Totila threat- 
ened the overthrow of every monument, and his violence 
caused a desertion of the city for more than forty days. 
The Lombards have roared around i's walls. German 
and Norman have pillaged within them. Constantine 
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plundered the arch of Trajan to adorn his own. The 
early Christians leapt upon the idols, and the idolatrous 
temples, with a fiery fanaticism; and in their horror of 
godsand goddesses, they had no eye for beauty, and for- 
got all love of art. The fanes of Roman deities fell un- 

r the wrath of the Christian God, and the column that 
upheld the temple was torn froin its base to uphold the 
church. ‘Theatre, Circus and Bath trembled, and fell 
under their indignation. The Coliseum was long the 
quarry of Rome. Marble pillars and porticoes, and sta- 
tues even, were burnt for ume. The. bronze of the tem- 
pe was melted into cannon for the castle of St. Angelo. 

ut even to this day, Rome, if not covered with marble, 
as in the days of Augustus and Nero, is sprinkled all over 
with fragments of it, the relics of one knows not what, 
so that the baths even now. under the huge masses of 
brick that cover them, are little quarries where precious 
pone are often found, and often. very often, even in the 

ne as well us the frequented street, have I seen beauti. 
ful marble in the very pavements under our feet. War, 
however, and the Christian, are not the sole destroyers 
that have triumphed in this capital of the world. The 
Tiber rolled over all but the seven hills. The earthquake 
shook down * buildings as large as provinces,’ to quote an 
ancient writer, til at last we read of the fields within the 
walls, of contending armies encamping on different hills, 
and fighting on different plains, and even that the roads 
had become so bad in the magnificent streets where once 
a Fompey triumphed, that in short days of winter, the 
not conclude the processions prescribed by 

ritual! ! 


Rome was forgotten at last. The mistress of the world 
slumbered for a while. The city of the Casars was made 
a solitude. Kuins choked up her highways. The match- 
less Laocoon was buried and forgotten in the palace of 
Titus, as well as those other famous antique relics found 
inthe Farnese gardens, which stood upon a_portion of 
the site of the former palace of theCesars. But a new 
power, a new Rome in the progress of Christianity, sprung 
upon the Vatican; and though without the arms or the 
panoply, er the magnificence of the Rome of old, it soon 
established empire as mighty over the earth. The Rome 
of the Republic, and of the Cesars, was in part deserted, 
it is true, for another modern Kome that now stands 
upon the Campus Martius of old, and is bordering upon 
the Tiber and the Forum; but the Rome of antiquity 
was unearthed to make it yield its treasures—and what 
relics of the past are yet standing. are guarded as well as 
eer can be, when their multiplicity and age are remem- 

red. 


Of a part of the treasures that have been dug up and 
found in Rome and the villas of the Romans adjoining, I 
have already spoken in what | have said of the Vatican ; 
but this part which would bea magnificent whole in any 
other city.is but a part of the treasures even of the ex- 
isting Rome. The modern capitol, on the brow of the 
Capitoline Hill, holds a Museum in which there is a col- 
lection of sculptures inferior only to that of the Vatican. 
Of the works of antiquity preserved in that hall, one of 
the first that strikes the eye, isan equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius in the centre of the square—a statue {a- 
mous in the arts, upon which critics, however divide as 
to its merits. A colossal statue ot Oceanus called Mur- 
forio, because it was found in the Forum of Mars. stands 
in the quadrangle of the Museo Capi®lino, as it is called. 
All 1 can do, of course, is to give you a faint idea of soine 
lew of the most magnificent relics of ancient arts pre- 
served here, and then a little catalogue of names, so that 
you may see on what Grecian and Roman artists exerted 
their power. ‘The famous Dying Gladiator is among the 
ynost remarkable pieces of sculpture in the world, and 
this was found in the gardens of Sallu:t the Roman his- 
torian—gardens which were upon the Quirinal Hill, and 
among the most magnificent, even of the luxurious Ro- 
mans, adorned as they were with temples, a circus, baths, 
and with the finest sculpture, of which the Dying Glad- 
ijator is a specimen. Debates are loud and strong as to 
the character which this statue represents; whether it be 
a Greek herald or a Spartan barbarian shield-be’rer. The 
renowned antiquarian Winckelman, thinks it to be a 
herald ; but be the name what it may, there is no doubt 
that it represen sa wounded man dying, who perfectly 
represents what there remains of life in him. This sta- 
tue it is, that Byron describes in his Childe Herald, and 
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which I have spoken of in my former letters as i}lustrat- 
ing the fact that even a Byron cannot describe with his 
well chosen words, with half of the power that the 
sculptor can, with his chisel —The Faun with his goat, 
about the size of life, is another piece of inimitable 
sculpture here, and is indeed a most animated and match- 
less representation of the laughing, drunken, grape-loving 
deity. ‘This was found in the sumptuous villa of the 
Emperor Adrian at Tivoli. Venus rising from the Bath, 
Cupid and Psyche embracing, found in the Aventine Hill, 
the innocent child playing with a Swan, and Antinous, 
are ihe first among the many beautiful objects of the col- 
lection—whiie the Centaur is remarkable for its force and 
vigor, Hecuba fog the perfect expression of the ugliness 
of this woman hired to howl. ‘The Cupid Bending, is an 
exquisite specimen of infantine sculptured grace. The 
Faun of Praxiteles attracts attention. ‘lhe semi-colossal 
Hercules holding the apples of the Hesperides, is most 
remarkable for stil] retaming the gilding on the bronze. 
This was found in the Forum Boariam, and is the only 
antique statue on which the gilding now remains. ‘The 
Bassi-relievi of the many sarcophagi, arms, vases, pedes- 
tals, &c. are wbjects all worth examining. and on those 
sarcophagi there is a treasure of learning tor the classical 
scholar who is studying ancient costumes, arts, religion, 
war, and superstitions. or the acts.of an Achilles, Her- 
cules, Jove,or the gods and goddesses, and demigods of 
the pagan mythology. Homer can be read here tn mar- 
ble ; and here too, one may say, is the Bible of the an- 
cient world. A mosaic spoken of by Pliny in terms of 
praise, found in Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, and representing 
four doves on the brink ef a vase, one of them drinking, 
is also remarkable, and copies of it are to he seen in every 
shop of Rome, in caineos as well as mosaic. The apart- 
ments of the Philosopher in the Museum has two marble 
shelves around the room, on which are ranged the busts 
of poets, philosophers and other distinguished characters 
of antiquity. Virgil, Socrates, Seneca, Plato, Diogenes, 
archimedes, Demosthenes, Cleopatra, Sappho, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and a host of others are there. In the Saloon, 
are the two columns of gialloo antico which ornamented 
the large niches of this apartment, where stands the Her- 
eules of bronze that once belonged to the triumphal arch 
of Cecilia Metella, and the oyeres of Victory which sup- 
port the arms of Clement XII. once belonged to the tri- 
umphal arch of Marcus Aurelius. Love armed with 
lightning, in nero antico,—the Hercules in basalt, a re- 
markable Minerva; Isis with the Jotus on her head, and 
Diana as a huntress. are here. The apartment of the 
Emperors has bassi-relievi representing the Genii In Cars, 
Bacchus on a tiger, with Fauns, Satyrs, &c. the chase of 
the Calydonian Boar, and Perseus liberating Andromeda, 
and in the middle of the room is a statue of Agrippina 
the mother of Germanicus seated in a cerule chair; an 
around the apartment on two shelves of marble, stand 
busts of the Roman Emperors and their relations, among 
the most striking of which are Julius Ceasar, Drusus, 
Germanicus, Caligula, Julia, (Titus’s daughter.) Marcus 
Aurelius, Septimus Severus,and Maximus. The apart- 
ments of the Vase, with other vases, holds one found 
near the tomb of Cecilia Metella, which is adorned with 
Bacchanalian ornaments. A bronze vase is also there, 
which, according to the inscription upon it, was once the 
property of Mithricates Eupator, King of Pontus. An- 
cient Roman weights and scales, a casket, a measure, and 
a candeladium ore also shown. The apartment of the 
Dying Gladiator is the richest in his troop; for in addi- 
tion to the gladiator, it holds an Apollo, and a Juno, both 
semi-colossal, each muchadmired, as well as some of the 
other choicer works of which I have spoken above. 
Some chambers are filled with a series of Egyptian 
sculptures taken from the Canopus. or Egyptian temple 
that stood in the villa of that great builder, the Emperor 
Hadrian, at Tivoli. But those Egyptians, if these be their 
specimens, would have been as wise to let marble and 
basalt alone; for the people whose gods were an ox, cats. 
and onions, could not have that idea of beauty that a Ve- 
nus or an Apollo would inspire. 


From this splendid collection of these fragments of 
that antiquity that now inspires me with doubled venera- 
tion of the power and the men of the Rome of old, I 
passed over the square of the Catnpidoglio to the Palaz- 
zo de Conservatori. Statues of Rome triumphant and a 
weeping Province at her feet—the two Dacian Captive 
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Kings—a group of a lion devouring a horse, stand in the 
quadrangle beyond the Arcade. In the Arcade. among | 
know not how many other things, is seena Rostra co 

Jumn originally placed in the Roman Forum in honor of 
Caius Duilius, the first Roman who gained tor his coun- 
try a naval victory over the Carthaginians wom he hum- 
bled by a total defeat, having agen fifty of tueir 
ships.—A bassi relievi (found in the Forum) of Curtius 
devoting himself to the Dii Manes is also here. The 
third room contains the antique bronze the Woif suck 

ling Romulus and Remus, and which, it is said. was 
struck with lightning when Cesar fell. ‘This wolf, it is 
said, to which Cicero in his oration against Cataline and 
in some verses of his in his treatise de Divinitate, aliudes, 
as having been struck by lightning. The marks of where 
the gilding was,and of where the lightning struck, are 
visible even to this day, but antiquarians dispute upon 
this subject, and some deny that this is the thunder- 
stricken wolf of Cicero. Volumes have been written 
upon this relic of other days, and Greek and Latin quot- 
ed in profusion, but be the truth as it may, | will persuade 
myself that it was the very wolf that stood upon the 
turrets of the Capitol, and | gazed upon it as an object 
venerable even to a Cicero, a Livy anda Virgil. In the 
fiith room are seen two Ducks tn bronze said to have 
been found in the Tarpeian rock, and to be the ones that 
were honored with a post in the ancient Capitol, in ho- 
nor of those which by their noise aroused the Romans to 
a rally when bBrennus, General of the Gauls, was at- 
tempting to scale the ‘Tarpeian rock to obtain possessicn 
of the citadel Geese, Livy says it was, that: saved the 
Capitol, the geese consecrated to Juno whom the Ro- 
mans fed when they were starving themselves, and whom 
the geese in their turn saved from the Gauls, but be this 
as it muy, these are Ducks that are here at the present 
day. The fourth room, however was the most interest. 
ing of allto me, for it contains the Fasti Consulares of 
the Komans, the names of the Consuls, chiselled in stone, 
as records of these great rulers of the day who once held 
power ia Rome. Often in reading the names of these 
great men of the day,.as standing thickly crowded in the 
margin of the books of Livy, mutilated often as they are 
—oply some letters of their names at times being left, I 
have thought what a folly their ambition was, but when 
I saw the very records themselves, that impression was 
redoubled in its force. ‘Lhe Consular office in Rome was 
an object of as high ambition as the Presidency of the 
United States,and the man whom the suffrages of the 
Romans bore to that exalted station, considered himself 
as immortalized for all time to come. But what a wreck 
is here upon even these stony records of their fame! 
Broken and crowded together they are—fixed and prop- 
ped up in the wall—many blanks—the names that ought 
to fillthem never to be known—with others mutilated, 
and but a letter or two remaining! Thisis faint! This 
is the destiny of the highest and most august of the Ko 

man dignitaries—of the men whose eloquence swayed 
the mighty multitude in the Forum, and whose valor led 
them to victory and to glory. What more can ye pro- 
mise yourselves, ye who seek might and renown, which. 
it ye win them, will never exalt you to half the height of 
a Roman Consul. 


Other apartments of this conservative Palace of which 
I have just been speaking, have within them Frescoes, 
Friezes, and Pictures by some of the most celebrated 
masters of theart. Some of the subjects are—the Battle 
of the Horatn aud Curiatii—the sacrifice of Numa Pom- 

ilius with the institution of the Vestal Virgins—the 

ape of the Sabines, Horatids Coc!es in the Sublican 
Bridge, and Mutius Scaevola burning his own hand in 
of Fkorsenna, after having killed one of the 

‘trurian officers whom he mistvek for the King. Titian’s 
recumbent Venus, commonly called Vanity from the 
large label upon the canvass of Omnia est Vanitas, Guer- 
cino’s Persian sybil, and his St. Petronilla rising from the 
sepulchre, and in the presence of the noble Roman to 
whom she was betrothed in marriage, the Rape of Euro- 
pa by Paul Veronese, with Guidos, the Caracci’s and the 
like adorn the Picture gallery.—The Protometeca, as it is 
called, is an apartment of eight rooms embellished with 
busts of illustrious characters, chiefly of men of modern 
Italy, now no more, which apartment has been dedicated 
by the Popes to the Arcadian Academy. 


But I must stop this catologue where it is, tor if 1 go on, 
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allthe paper I have is not large enough to contain even 
the names of objects illustrious in Rome. My object only 
is to give you a faint idea of things to be seen, and from 
what I have already written, you will readily believe that 
a student may use his eye in intense study of odjects of 
art only with profit, even for years and years. How the 
classical scholar must revel with delight in such a studio 
as that of the Vatican or Capitol ! ‘hat forcible com- 
mentaries a man reads from these blocks of marble upon 
all of History that a Livy or a Gibbon has written. or all 
that a Virgil or a Horace have sung! The pagee of the 
classics stand here, i!luminated, as it were. ere the ob- 
server is let into the Religion and into the Patriotism of 
the Rome ef his fancy, and he even sees‘as I fancy, the 
interior of their homes, the very hearths that their Pena- 
tes guarded! For myself 1 never dreamed before that 
so many links connected us with these men of the past, 
and day after day, I feel a shock of that pride which we 
all have as men of this generation, that we are so little ad- 
vanced beyond them. ‘hat modern palace for example 
could have equalled the Suburban villa of Sallust, the 
scholar as the man of pleasure, tor from his grounds have 
come many of the curious relics of hisday. How sump- 
tuously Cicero must have dwelt in his Tusculum and 
near Gaeta! What an empire of art that was at Tivoli, 
which Hadrian erected !— We can judge only from what 
has been rescued, and what has been preserved, and if 
these be chance specimens, what must the whole have 
been! ‘Time, war, flood, Goth, Saracen, Christian, Ger- 
man, Hun, Norman have been destroying for centunes, 
and yet so much is left! All the nations of the world 
now are visiting and plundering by pieces, and yet Rome 
holds out, mighty sad inevbenstibio-—e quarry, as it were, 
that has no end—a mine without a bottom, laughing at 
her plunderers, and then dazzling them with her magifi- 
cence. The earth swallowed up, it seemed, palaces and vil- 
las for a while,when man was blindest and most mad, to let 
the man ofa brighter day see what Rome was in the 
days of her strength and her glory. ‘The Pilgrimage 
ground of all mankind, indeed it must be for centuries to 
come. 


Our valet de place who acted as guide and antiquarian 
and artist too, in conducting us over the city of the Rome 
dead, and the Rome living, took us from the Palace the 
contents of which I have been describing, a few steps 
farther to the Palace of the now solitary Senate, the last 
fragment of that a body that so long led Rome in 
her career of triumphs. ‘This building is upon that brink 
of the capitol that overlooks the Forum, and we ascend- 
ed its Tower to see the ancient Edifices and the sites of 
both the Remes. Here for the first time the Seven Hills 
of the Eternal City were marked out for my observation. 
What a shattered fragment, august as it is, is all I see, of 
that Reme that was! ‘The sky, oh how beuautiful, and 
the air, how Jighted up.as if the glory that had departed 
from below, still hovered over, and crowned the abiding 
places of the mighty dead! And effulgence indeed it 
was,as the sun was setting,that seemed not to be of 
earth, adorned, beautilfied, and emblazoned the whole 
scene. ‘lhe Mediterranean was on one side, and the Ap- 
penines, the retreat of the Romans from the Campagna, 
was on theother. That Campagna which was once so 
thick with villas, the like of that of Sallust, is now a bar- 
ren, almost a deserted plain. This Cuapitoline Hill on 
which | stood, where Romulus first carried the regal 
spoils,—where Manlius was hurled to death from the 
‘l'arpeian rock—once the Asylum of Romulus’s little. 
Empire, sacred for whatever exile or criminal could reach 
the spot.—and afterwards crowded with Arches and ‘Te:o- 
ples,—the very heart of that Empire whose arms reached 
far into Asia and Africa on one side, and to the Scottish 
Highlands on the other,—what holds it now of the frag- 
ments of its power, but this palace of its solitary Senator! 
— The Palatine Hill is betore me, the little hill that once 
was the nursery ground of the gigantic Rome, the circuit 
of which was marked by a ploughshare, the ponoes of 
which domain was the straw-roofed cottage of Romalus. 
All Rome then dwelt upon this hill, but in after-times it 
was not large enough for the golden palace of its Empe- 
ror, for Nero covered the whole Palatine.and stretched 
beyond it. ‘Tiberius, Augustus and Domifan also dwelt 
there, and Caligula connected it with the Capitol by a 
bridge across the Forum. But what is itnow? Evander 
here might again gather his wandering tribes, and Pales, 
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the goddess of sheep to whom it was consecrated, and 
trom whom it derives ite name, might here at present re- 
sume her crook, and re-ascend her sylvan throne, for it is 
fast reverting to that original pastoral simplicity which 
‘Tibullus, the Poet has described. Nothing but earth it 
was—adorned with every thing wealth, power and art 
could place there, it became,—and to earth, to the fields, 
to the nothing which it was, it was rapidly advancing 
again. y eyes are over the Roman Forum, which is al- 
most — my feet.and its checkered history runs through 
my mind. 


The Sabine women, whom as virgins the Romans stole 
for their wives—with dishevelled locks and streaming 
rments. and imploring hands, here rushed in between 
their Roman husbands whom they had learned to love. 
and their Sabine fathers and brothers, @nd with tears and 
cries, begged that blood should not be shed. Here, Vir- 


ginius plunged the dagger inte the heart of his daughter. 
exclaiming, “ thus, my child. thus, do I liberate thee!” 
when the wicked Appius Claudius triumphing over all 
abstacles, sought to make her his own. The sacred Fig 
Tree. under whose boughs the infant founders of Rome 
were nourished, was also here. What this far-famed spot 
in later days become—how it was crowded with arches, 
and temples,—the triumphal crowds,—the martial pomp, 
—and then what it has become at last, the cow-yard of 
Rome,—all this I have spoken of before. I looked a little 
farther,—and there was the Esquiline Hiil, on which Me- 
cenas, that patron of the arts, and Virgil had their villas, 
where also are the Baths of Titus, and his palace, and a 
part of Nero’s Golden House. All nowis ruin, utter ruin 
there,and the Baths of Titus are under the earth, and 
with atorch and a guide.the wanderer goes to sec the 
shattered frescoes in its vaults. Farther yetl saw the 
Quirinal Hill, the Monte Cavallo of the present day, be- 
cause upon it stands two colossal groups of a horse and a 
man, asserted to be the works of Phidias and l’raxiteles. 
The temple of Romulus Quirinus, built by Numa, was 
here, and the Linrinilian festivals —and here was the 
habitation of the illustrious Scipios, as well as the Senac- 
ulum for females of the worthless Emperor Heliogabalus. 
The papal residence is now fixed upon this hill, and it 
thereiore is not dead as the others ; for the villas, and the 
churches, and gardens of power present, rescue it from 
desertion and death of the former part. The Ceelian 
Hill, once called Querquetulanus, from its many oaks, 
and once adorned with temples, fanes, and sacred groves, 
is now crowned by the proud Basilica of St. John of 
Lateran, and monastic gloom, solitude, and desolation 
ever hover over this scene of former Pagan splendor. 
The Viminal Hillis no longer conspicuous, or perspicu- 
ous even, for though 1 was shown where it was, yet its 
adjacent hollows have been so filled up by tme and the 
ruins of ages, that | never should have unguided sought 
fora hill where it was. The proud Aventine next at- 
tracted my attention. Remus ascended here to watch the 
fatal augury of omnipotent Jove. Here was the cave of 
Cacus, the famed exploits of Hercules, and the altars con- 
sequent upon the victory. Here were the splendid Tem- 
ples to Juno, to the once chaste and venerable Bona Dea, 
to Liberty, and to Diana. Caius Gracchus fled to thislast 
temple of which I_ have spoken, after his efforts for the 
Agrarian law, and the assassination of his brother 
berius, for the purpose of committing suicide, but the 
nobles confined him,—his death was commanded,—his 
body thrown into the Tiber, and his widow forbidden to 
put on funeral robes. Now, the church of St. Alexis, it is 
conjectured, stands upon the site of the temple of the 
Hercules, that of Santa Maria del Priorata, and that of the 
Knights of Malta upon the site of the Bona Dea, and 
that of Santa Sabina, with its yet remaining twenty-four 
antique Cerinthian columns of Parian marble 4 on the 
foundations of the “ Cumzan Diana.” 


“ The Goth, the Christian, time, war. flood and fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories, star by star, expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car ciimb'd the Capitol : far and wide 
Temple and Tower went down, nor left a site :— 
Chaos of Who shail — 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, ‘here was, or is,’ where all is doubly wen °” 
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Rome, October, 1835. 


I had thought of saying something of the Churches 
of Rome, and of giving you at least a catalogue of 
what is wonderful in them; but so immense is their 
number that, I shall visit only a few of the most re. 
markable. But so full are these of precious works of 
art, that [ cannot give you even a catalogue of what 
is remarkable in the few. A pleasure is enjoyed here 
in Rome, which cannot be enjoyed in any other city 
on earth, and that is—of a constant change of curious 
objects from old to new, and from new to old,—from 
the most astonishing ruins of the Past, to the most 
magnificent structures of the Present,—from the bright 
foci of Grecian and Roman art to the modern work. 
shops of a ‘horwaldsen and othere—and the richest 
collections of ancient pictures to the modern studios 
of new beginners: so that when one is weary of one 
pursul', he can change it tor another with ease and 

leasure, and all within the walls of a single city. 

ome thus not only presents contrasts in this way, but 
its very poverty, desolation and filth add to the gran. 
deur of some of its edifices. For when one has been 
clambering about the ‘Tarpeian rock, and threading 
the nooks of the Capitol, and soiling his shoes in the 
purl:eus of the Forum, he is in that state of mind in 
which the neatness and splendor of St. Peter’s will 
astonish him the more. Thus wearied with explorin 
ruins and vaults under ground, and of the gloom whic 
such a study throws over every thing you see, I was 
delighted with the change that St. Peter’s afforded me. 


My first impression in seeing this the greatest 
Church ever built, and the richest now on earth, was 
the common one of gO penton it did not 
come up to the picture I had in my mind; but in a 
short time this impression was worn away, and the 
majesty and superiority of this king of Churches vin- 
dicated themselves, so that they reminded me of one 
of those great men who in all ads disappoint us at 
first by the simplicity of their manners, but afterwards 
astound us by the grandeur of their conceptions. 
How St. Paul’s in London could ever have put in a 
claim to be compared with this, is more than I can 
understand ; for though my first impression, as I will 
own, was in favor of the grandeur and eflect of St. 
Paul’s, yet such impression can last no thinking man 
a single day.—St. Peter’s is more beautiful, even at 
first, and grander far, afterwards, as its proportions 
are sendied, and as much more wealthy in all that ap- 

rtains to art, as the sun is brighter than the moon. 

t. Peter’s is placed on the summit of a gentle ac- 
clivity, in an immense piazza of an oval form once 
the Circus of Nero. The centre of this piazza is 
adorned with an obelisk of red Egyptian granite, the 
only one at Rome which has been preserved entire ; 
and this was transported from Heliopolis to Ostia by 
order of Caligula. After the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, this was tumbled down, and forty-one machines 
with strong ropes and iron rollers, and eight hundred 
men, and one hundred and sixty horses were employ- 
ed for eight days to raise it out of the earth in which 
it was buried—and in transporting this obelisk from 
the place where it lay buried to the place where it 
now stands, only three hundred paces, four months of 
labor were spent. ‘T'wo beautiful fountains also adorn 
the piazza, and the water is spouted rapidly from them, 
and falls into circular basins of oriental granite, en- 
tire pieces of fifty feet in circumference. The colon- 
nades are semi-circular, consisting of two hundred 
and eighty-four large Doric columns, intermixed with 
pilasters, and forming on each side of the piazza a 


triple portico—that in the centre being sufficiently 
spacious for two carriages to pass each other. On the 
entablature of their colonnades is a balustrade orna- 
mented with one hundred and ninety-two statues, 
alf in height, 


each being about eleven feet and a 
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Beyond the colonnades are two magnificent covered 
gatlerien, each 360 Paris feet in length, and leading to 
the vestibule of the Basilica, which stands on the 
summit of a noble flight of steps adorned with statues 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The vestibule is 439 Paris 
feet in length, 37 wide, and 62 high, and contains 

vesirian statues of Constantine and Charlemagne. 
‘The front of the Basilica is 370 Paris feet in length 
and 149 in height, and is ornamented with immense 
Corinthian columns and pilasters, each column being 
8 feet and 3 inches in diameter, and 88 feet high, base 
and capital inclusive. The tront is terminated with 
a balustrade, surmounted by thirteen colossal statues, 
seventeen feet in height, and representing our Saviour 
and the Apostles. ‘The centre door of the Church is 
bronze, ornamented with bassi relievi—This is the 
gorgeous ee to the more gorgeous Church, whose 
interior length is 613 English feet,—the breadth of 
the nave, 207,—the breadth of the cross, 79,—the 
diameter of the cupola, 139,—the height from the 
pavement to the first gallery, 174,—to the second 

allery 240,--to the representation of the Deity in the 
antern, 393, and to the summit of the exterior cross, 
448. 


So admirably proportioned is this Basilica, that, not- 
withstanding its immense size, no person at first sight 
perceives the dimensions to be remarkably large. 
And such is the optical delusion, that the statues of 
children, which support the vases of holy water, do 
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not appear more than three feet in height, though 
they are — gigantic. ‘I'he interior of this wonder- 
ful piece of human workmanship is encrusted with 


sumptueus Baldachino of bronze gilt, near ninety feet 
high, sustained upon four twisted columns adorned 
with vine-leaves, which creep up even to the capitals. 
Angels, at each angle of the Pavilice, let fall trom 
their hands garlands of flowers,—and this Pavilion is 
the neatest work in bronze that is known, of which 
the Pantheon was stripped to finish. The Pope and 
the Cardinal alone have the right to celebrate mass at 
this altar. ‘The Sacred Confession, as it is called, is 
the toot of this sumptuous altar. A beautiful balus- 
trade of marble, decorated with above a hundred su- 
perb and elegant lamps ever burning night and day, 
enriches it; anda double staircase leads to the in- 
terior part, which is incrusted with a profusion of pre- 
cious marbles, and embellished by the statues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Under this place was the grave 
of St. Peter,—and ina small chapel near, rest, it is 
said, his mortal remains. 

At the upper end of the middle nave is the Tribune, 
decorated according to the designs of Michael Angelo, 
and containing the Chair of St. Peter, above which 
is a transparent painting of the Holy Ghost, repre- 
sented in the form of adove. The real chair of St. 
Peter is of wood, and heretofore served for the Popes 
on the day of their coronation; but thischair of wood 
is now incrusted in ivory and bronze, and thus the 
contrast of the simplicity of the one, and the magni- 
ficence of the other, as signalizing the diversity of 
manners and times, is vividiy forced upon us. Under 
the chair are the keys of the Church, and the ponti- 
fical tiara borne by genii,—and above, rays of glory 
which surround the Holy Spirit, come flowing in on 


rare and beautiful marbles, adorned with the finest | #!l the sides, with an illusion created by the light, that 


pictures in mosaic existing, and supported by an im. 
mense number of rich and massive columns,the greater 

rt of which are antique, seven of them, it is said, 
wads taken from Solomon’s temple. Its wealth and 
its treasures no one can give an idea of; for every 
man must be dazzled and confounded by their extent. 
Even as long ago as the year 1694, this edifice was 
supposed to have cost 47,000,000 of dollars; and every 
year has been since addifig to its cost, and to such an 
extent, that it is quite certain that the whole revenue 
of the United States, all the money that flows into 
our treasury for four entire years, could not build its 
like. What an idea does this give of the power and 
the magnificence of the Popes who erected such an 
edifice, and what a world must have been tributary to 
them in order to provide the means! ‘The reason 
why such a magnificent Church was erected on this 
spot, was, that here St. Peter was buried. ‘The Chris- 
tian Emperor Constantine first erected a spacious 
Church upon this spot, which, after standing eleven 
centuries, went to decay. About the year 1450, the 
Pope, Nicholas V. began to rebuild it; and thirty 
Popes, from that time to 1614 i the genius 
of a Brumante, a Sangallo, a Rap ael,and Michael 
Angelo Buonarrotti, as architects, were engaged ini's 
construction. Yet old as it is, the pure air of Italy 
has left it fresh and light to this day, and so far from 
seeming, like the smoky St. Paul’s, the work ot a 
thousand years gone by, it looks like the work of 
yesterday. 


I know not where to begin in this world of a 
Church, and this forest of statues that adorn it, to at- 
tempt to give you even a faint idea of its contents. 
All that the fancy of the Christian preachers say of 
the gold and the jasper of Heaven, seems to be re- 
alized here in this little heaven below. Under the 
cupola, which is the idea of Michael Angelo, who 
boasted that he would raise the Pantheon aloft, and 
who seems to have accomplished his boast—a cupola 
of 400 Paris feet in circumference, of the form most 
beautiful, embellished all over with mosaics and gould, 
reposes the high altar of the Church, crowned with a 


produces a fine eflect. 

The Church of St. Peter is filled with the mauso- 
leums of the Popes, and although these mausoleums 
in general do not pass for being master-pieces of art, 
almost all of them, nevertheless, exhibit some beauti- 
ful pieces of sculpture. One, for example, that of 
Alexander VII. is admired by connoisseurs. The 
Pope here is represented in his Pontifical robes, on his 
knees, upon a carpet wrought in Afric marble. Death 
who is below, makes an effort to raise the car \, and 
to show himself to the Pontiff, but Charity and ‘Truth 
fortify and encourage him. But yet more worthy of 
attention than these, is the precious collection of Pic. 
tures worked in Mosaic, the new art, which assures 
the Painter the durable fame that the Sculptor has, 
for the perishable pencil-works of the master painters 
of the world are now copied into these Mosaics, and 
thus an eternity is assured them as fixed as mortal 
man can promise any of his works. Raphael’s ‘T'rans- 
figuration, Guido’s Archangel Michael, Domenichi- 
no’s St. Jerome, Guercino’s St. Petronilla, pictures 
among the most famous in the world, are thus per- 
petuated. These Mosaics consist of small pieces of 

iass—I have seen the laboratory in an apartment of 
the Vatican—some of them being scarcely larger than 
pin heads, tinctured with all the different degress of 
color necessary to form a picture ; and when the Mo. 
saics are furnished, they are polished in the same man- 
ner as mirrors. ‘The ground on which these vitreous 
particles are placed, consists of calcined marble, fine 
sand, gum tragacanth, whites of eggs and oil, which 
composition continues for some time so sof}, that 
there is no difficulty either in arranging the pieces, or 
altering any which may have been improperly placed, 
but by degress it grows as hard as marble, so that no 
impression can be made upon the work. B. 


Rome, October, 1835. 


The subterranean church under St. Peter's, built by 
Constantine, is ove of the places most interesting in this 
wilderness of marble. As the visitor descends by the Sa- 
cred Chapel under the high altar, the idea of a grotto is 
forced upon him ;—and with his young priests for guides, 
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and their torches, he wonders where he is going. Old 
tombs are the first things he stumbles upon—and there @re 
so many, that be believes he is in a city of the dead. But 
every thing has an air of such antiquity, that the dead seem 
not of his generation, but the dead of another age ; and the 
hosts of the Past, he feels as if he were communing with. 
ides of many of the Popes. are the tombs of Charlotte, 
Queen of Jerusalem and Cyprus, and of the family of the 
british Stuarts, the inscriptions upon whose tombs seein 
to declare that they are the righ!{ul monarchs ot England. 
‘The height of this ubt: rranean church is between eleven 
and twelve English feet, and the pavement the same as in 
the days of Constantine. 


But, come go with me tothe top of this mountain of 
architecture, and then | will jet you off; for I ain telling, 
I fear, only what hondreds have read in far better descrip- 
tiens before. We left our names some days beforehand, 
and at last got permission to ascend. ‘The first staircase 
is of so easy, broad, and regular an ascent, that .nules 
might mount it with but a litle trouble. Up and up we 
ascended, till we were upon the roof of the building—and 
then, when I saw workmen and workshops there, little 
houses and cemfortable habitations all about me, and 

omes as of new churches springing up yet higher on 
every side, | relt that I was really in a little city, and for- 
got that | was high in air. ‘Towering far above, was the 
mighty cupola, this ‘Pantheon of Agrippa,” that archi- 
tects had reared thus proudly toward the skies ; and after 
we had satisfied every curiosity with an examination of 
the suburbs below. we commenced the ascent in this dou- 
ble falvi over our heads. Staircases are so arranged be 
tween the exterior and interior walls, that it is not difficul: 
to ascend into the lantern, or even very difficult to ascend 
into the ball, which, though eight feet in diameter, and 
large enough to hold ten persons, appears to the specta- 
tor below, to be only a common Bee a lobe. In this 
cupola, which is one of the greatest achievements of 
architectural genius, we enjoyed some of the finest views 
of the church below. and amused ourselves with the opti- 
cal illusions that were created in a building so magnificent. 
The moraics that below were of common size, were mon- 
strous here, and the many who were walking in the aisles 
under us, were but as pigmies and creeping things. The 
iron Clamps that are affixed here and there to this mass: f 
masonry, sustained even on the stout pillars below, show 
that architects have some doubt as to its permanency or 
durability ; and when | was upon it, very naturally enough, 
i reflected upon what a crash would be created by the 
tumbling down of the greatest dome into the greatest and 
richest church of the world. 


As lam not in Rome during the time of the Carnival, 
or of any of those great religious ceremonies, when St 
Peter’s is filled with the multitude, or illuminated all over 
from the cupola to its base, I cannot of course, describe 
what would be its effect, but can only tancy that it must 
be one of the most splendid spectacies that ever was got 
up. As it is, all | see, is the Cardinals performing their 
customary morning devotions. and the confessionals 
wnarked in all the languages of Europe, and in many of 
those of Asia, as the fit places for the penitent to ap- 
proich, who cannot speak the language of the country he 
is in, and during a certain hour of the day, some priest is 
in some one of all these stalls, who can speak the lan- 
guage that the confessional purports. Admiring gazers 
are ever studying the niches and walls of this vast hall of 
art, though the number is at present few, on account of 
the cholera. The pilgrim yet continues to kiss the foot of 
the bronze statue of St. Peter, which was cast from the 
fragments of a demolished statue of Jupiter Capitelinus : 
and so much has this image of the apostle. thus created 
from the thunderer of the pagan gods, been kissed by the 
lips of the devout, that, hard as it is, the great toe, is well 
nigh worn away. 

St. Peter’s is the Prince of the Roman churches in mag- 
nificence, but with such a Prince, what must be its sa‘el- 
lites—its churches of secondary rank? In any other city 
than Rome, they would astonish the world, and be the 


theme ot universal admiration, but the dazz!ing glories of 


this head of the churches eclipses all others that are not 
its equal. ‘The Basilica of St. John in Lateran, the erec- 
tion o: which was begun by Constantine, is a miracle in 
my eye, even after | have seen St. Peters. An obelisk 
covered with hieroglyphics, brought from Egypt to Rome 
under Constantine the great, first placed in the Circus, 
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and afterwards tumble! down, and covered in the earth, 
and then raised and stationed here by Pope Sextus V. 
stands in front of the church, and thus that which once 
ornamented the Temple of the -un in Thebes. now orna- 
ments what is called the mother church in Rome—the 
church that the Pepes have ever regarded as their Cathe- 
dral, and which they take possession of as as they 
are elected. The pavement of this church is Mosaic.— 
The bronze doors came from the ‘Temple of Saturn. The 
altar of the Hloly Sacrament is adorned with four magnifi- 
cent fluted columns of bronze gilt, supposed to have been 
taken fromthe Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The monu- 
ment of Clement XIL was over the tomb of Agrippa. It 
was taken from the Pantheon, and is said to be in point of 
shape the most beautiful sarcophagus extant. Do you 
wonder then, that the modern Roinans have so many 
beautiful things. when they had the cho-en relics of the 
a pat of Greece and Egypt, ay, the plunderers of the 
world ! 

The Baptistery of Constantine, with a dome supported 
by porphyry columns, and adorned with pillars ot Verd 
Antique, and oriental alabaster the place where it is said, 
the Emperor Constantine was baptized—and the Santa 
Scala, or holy staircase of twenty-eight steps of white 
marble reported to have belonged to the Palace of Pilate, 
which such multitudes have ascended on their knees, that 
two or three of the steps have been quite worn out, and 
now all are covered with planks of wood to preserve 
them, as men and women always ascend on their knees! 
—such, and a hundred such objects as these | must pass 
over, if | intend to be done with Rome, in order to give 
you but a sketch of other things more inportant. One 
other church then, and I will allude tothe others but inci- 
dentally, and you shall hear no more particu ars o! the 
churches of Rome. 


The Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore cannot be pass- 
ed over, for it ranks as the third among the Roman 
churches. It stands on the summit ot the Esquiline Hill, 
upon the foundations of an ancient temple of Juno Luci- 
na. ‘The great faul: in the beauty of this church is that it 
is too rich. I laugh now at myself for wondering at the 
wealth of the churches of Venice, when | see such a 
church as this. ‘lhe nave is supporte:t by antique lonic 
columns, thirty-six are of white marble, and four of 
granite. ‘The Baldachino, or thing over the high altar, to 

ut it into plainer English. is supported by antique co- 
umns of porphyry. ‘l'wo of its chapels are said to be the 
richest in italy—one, that of Sextus V. which is incrusted 
with fine marbles, and adorned with Corinthian pilasters, 
bassi relievi, and paintings,—and the other, the Borghese 
chapel, which confounds one by its wealth. All the mag- 
ficence of art has been summoned to embellish it, and 
whatever marble, or gold, or jasper, or agate, or the pre- 
cious lapislazuli can heap upon the wealth of an altar, has 
been profusely lavished upon that of the Madonna here — 
The Princess Borghese entered this chapel, as 1 witha 
party was examining its treasures. To all who were in 
it, she made a sweeping courtesy, and then fell upon her 
knees not far from the altar. A priest in his robes walked 
up, whispered a word in her ear ; and as soon as he went 
out, others came in. also in their robes, ad the music as 
of a choir of women, broke out from some hidden recess 
over our heads. ‘lhe organ sounded loudly and richly, 
and the loud chant of the priests mingled with its conclud- 
ing notes at times. Gilded doors Opened above us ina 
niche in fron, but over our heads, and an image of the 
Madonna, black and execrably painted, appeared. The 
sound of the organ was louder, the notes of the singers 
were redoubled in force, and the chant of the priests was 
terribly solemn. 


Indeed to tell the truth, I was becoming a little con- 
founded, and getting unusually solemn myself, for I defy 
any man to resist the impressions of such a scene as this 
—till our valet de place took me aside and tuld me that 
this Madonna was painted by St. Luke, (a villainous 
dauber he must have been,) and that but a few days be- 
tore [ came here, it was carried thence ina solemn pro- 
cession of perhaps 20,00) persons to St. Peter’s with all 
the pomp of the Catholic church, and that then the Pope 
himself officiated in praying before it. and that multitudes 
and multitudes kissed the frame of it, thus urging its in- 
tercession before the throne of God, that the Cholera 
might be averted from Rome! since which time, he said, 


| the people were easier, for it was now believed the Pesti- 
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lence could net come! Now, though there is much sense 
in thus quieting a multitude, who fear a pestilence that 
first seizes those who fear it, yet wicked Protestant as I 
am, I could not but laugh at the means, and but think how 
much these twenty thousand people might have 
done, if they had spent that day in clearing up the filth in 
the streets of ‘come. Whether this resort was not better 
than eurs, at times, of lying bulletins of health, when 
there is no health it is not for me to determine,—but if it 
has been successful, the people must have beun fearfully 
alarmed before the procession. for the news of the break- 
ing out of the Cholera in Venice has thrown the city into 
consternation.—and, blessed be my fortune, | have just 
arrived here in time to save beiug shut out, for the gates 
of Rome are closed againt the traveller from Venice, and 
Naples doubly alarmed, is at present closed against Rome. 
However, Naples is but a trifle in comparison with Rome, 
and | shall return quite centended, even if I can get no 
farther. B. 


Rome, October, 1835. 


‘The modern Palaces in Rome, or rather their 
centents, are great objects of attraction ; but the 
word Palace is far from giving an American an 
idea of what these structures commonly are. — 
No habitation in truth, can well be more un- 
comfortable than a Roman palace. The floors 
aie of brick, and uncarpeted. The air enters 
at all points. Chilliness and gloom and deser- 
tion seem to dwell there. They are always built 
with an open court, into which carriages can 
drive; and this court, and even the marble stair- 
cases that lead from it into the interior, are com- 
inonly so dirty, so filthy even, that a stranger is 
disgusted the more by the contrast of mock 
splendor with such squalid nastiness. These 
beautiful staircases I have at times seen put to 
that use to which we devote the worst of places; 
and to find beautiful frescoes, pictures and sta- 
tuary, | have been obliged to study my way 
along, with as much care as | would walk in a 
barn yard. Full one half of what is called a Pa- 
lazzo in Rome, will bear this strong description. 
( omfort is a word which none of them know the 
meaning of,—and as for there being habitable 
places, they never can be to a man who has seen 
aught of comfort in England or America. To 
this remark the Palazzo Borghese is an excep- 
tion ; but thereis no comfort even in this, though 
it is an edifice far more splendid than any in the 
United States, and profusely rich in pictures and 
furniture. Nine large rooms in it are usually 
shown to strangers, and the walls of these rooms 
ale adorned with pictures frem the pencils of 
the greatest painters of the world. In any other 
place than Rome, it would bea gallery, of which 
a nation would be proud—but here, it is the pro- 
perty of but the Borghese family alone. Diana 
shooting, by Domenichino, is one of its remarka- 
ble pictures, and the Deposition from the Cross 
by Raphael, is another; but Titian, Guercino, 
Albano, J ulio Romano, Carlo Dolci, Caravaggio, 
Gherard delle Notti, and Paul Potter with his 
cattle, and Teneirs with his frolic and bis fun, 
figure prominently among the multitude. The 

alazzo Sciarra, is also rich in pictures, the 
two most remarkable paintings in which are, 
perhaps, “* Vanity and Modesty” by Leonardo 
da Vinci, and “ Gamblers cheating a Youth” by 
Carravagio. The Palazza Doria has init some 
of the most celebrated landscapes in Rome.— 
Gasparo Poussin here figures with his dark 
landscapes in tempera. e fanciful Albano is 


also visible. The light and airy Claude here 
shines forth in some of his most famous works.— 
His Sacrifice to the Delphic Apollo, is one of his 
greatest things. Salvator Rosa is here in his 
sublime landscape called his Belisario. Rubens, 
Holbein, Murillo, Rembrandt, and Teneirs are 


not forgotten. Such a collection of pictures any 


where else but in Rome, would immortalize the 
owner as one of the mighty patrons of art, but 
here in the abounding splendor of every thing of 
the like, it is thought nothing of. Rome, indeed, 
is so full of such things, that even a catalo 
of the names is tedious, and I will, therefore, 
soon relieve you from them. The Palazzo 
contains a colossal statue of a warrior a? 
lobe, supposed to represent oo © hy and to 
the re at whose base Cesar fell. The Pa- 
lazzo Farnese, the materials for building which 
were chiefly taken from the Coliseum and the 
Theatre of Marcellus, and which was in part 
the work of Michael Angelo, is one of the most 
splendid pieces of architecture in Rome. Before 
it stand two magnificent basins of Egyptian 
ranite (above seventeen feet in length, and in 
epth between four and five feet,) which were 
found in Caracalla’s Baths, and in the Quad- 
rangle is the sarcophagus of Cecilia Metella, 
made of Parian marble and found in her monu- 
ment. The gallery above stairs is ornamented 
with some of the finest frescoes in Rome, exe- 
cuted by Annibal Caracci and his scholars, the 
mere enumeration uf whose subjects will give 
Sas an idea of what a school for mythology it 1s, 
aris recovering the golden 4 from Mercu- 
ry—Pan offering goat skins to Diana~—Galatea 
with Tritons, Nymphs and Loves—Jupiter and 
Juno—Apollo slaying Marsyas—Boreas carry- 
ing off Orythea—Diana and Endymion—Europa 
on the Bull—Aurora and Cephalas in a chariot 
—Titan asleep, and Cupid flying with a basket 
of roses—Venus and Anchises—Hercules and 
Iolas—Cupid binding a Satyr—Syrinx turned 
into reeds by Pan—Leander conducted by Cu- 
pid swimming, to visit Hero—Perseus and An- 
dromeda— Polyphemus playing on the syringa 
to charm Galatea—Polyphemus hurling the frag- 
ment of a rock at Acis—Jupiter and Ganymede 
—Hyacinthus and Apollo—Perseus beheading 
Medusa, and Hercules wrestling with the Ne- 
mean Lion ;—all of which paintings are divided 
by ornaments in what is called in Italian, chtaro 
scuro, of wonderful workmanship. You see thus 
how the fictions of the poets are used by the ar- 
tist to embody even the walls and vaults of an 
apartment, and you yourself can judge what 


must be the taste, and the faculties of such a 


people thus born with their eyes upon such beau- 
tiful creations—thus dwelling as it were in the 
realms of fancy, and seeing on earth the actions 
of the gods above. 
But one more palace among the many, I will 
speak of, and then I shall have done. This other 
is the Palazzo Corsini, in which there are nine 
large rooms studded with gems of art, by Guido, 
by Murillo, Claude Lorrain, Domenichino, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Nicoloas Poussin, Albano, Rubens- 
Holbein, Bassano, and | know not how many 
other eminent men. The wealth of these palaces 
of Rome in all that appertains to art, is aston- 
ishing; and thus onesees, that go wherehe may, 
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whether into church, house, palace, or street, 
the arts welcome him, and cheer his way... The 
people live and breathe in an atmosphere of poe- 
try, sadly tinctured, it is true though, by the at- 
mosphere of—fact. 

The Fountains of Rome are among the most 
magnificent I have seen. Though the barbar- 
ians overthrew the wrial aqueducts of the Ro- 
mans, yet water does not cease to flow from the 
mountains, and even now it is conducted into the 
streets and piazzas of Rome, with a manner and 
a p—- suited to the dignity of the Eternal City. 
The Fontana di Termini has a statue of Moses, 
on each side of which is a basso relieyvo—the one 
representing Aaron conducting the Israelites to 
quench their thirst: the other, Gideon encour- 
aging them to pass the river Jordan, and direct- 
ing his soldiers to lead the way. In the Piazza 

avona are two fountains, one of which is or- 
namented with a Triton and other sculpture; 
and out of the other rises upon a rock, the sta- 
tue of a sea-horse on one side, and on the other, 
of a lion, the four sides of which rock an obe- 
lisk surmounts, being embellished with four 
colossal statues, representing four of the great 
rivers of the world—the Ganges, the Nile, (with 
its head covered, to signify that its source was 
unknown,) the Plata, and the Danube. This 
Place Navona is sometimes permitted to be over- 
flowed by these fountains, and in the basin that 
it makes, representations of sea-fights are given. 
The Fountain of Trevi is one of the randest in 
Rome. Among the niches in the columns over 
this flowing river, is a Neptune carved upon a 
coach, drawn by horses of the sea that Tritons 
conduct. In two other niches are allegorical 
figures, the one representing Salubrity, and the 
other, Health. Above these statues are bas re- 
liefs—one representing Agrippa conducting the 
water to Rome, and the slew, a young girl, 
pointing out the source of this water to the sol- 
diers. The cornice supports four other statues 
also allegorical—one the Goddess of Flowers, 
another the Fertility of the Fields, another the 
Autumn or Fruitfulness, and the last, the charm 
of the prairies enamelled with flowers, or the 
Spring. The coach of Neptune throws out a 
great quantity of water, and it comes spouting 
and tumbling over the rocks; and though the 
effect is grand, yet the crossway where the foun- 
tain is, is not large enough for such a magnifi- 
cence of work. Beautiful idea however, this is, 
particularly in a climate like that of Rome, of 
thus bringing refreshing cataracts into the very 
streets, and to the very doors of the people; and 
among the many things here that we ought to 
copy as age comes = us, this is not the least. 

he Piazzas or Places of Rome, may be 
spoken of next, in order after its Fountains— 
for in these piazzas is commonly placed some 
one of those oentaien. The Piazza del Popolo, 
of which | spoke in my first letter as being at 
the part where I first entered, is the most mag- 
nificent in Rome. The Pincian Hill embellish- 
ed with a superb promenade, is just above it.— 
A winding ascent is almost concealed on its 
sides among the trees and the walls. A foun- 
tain stands in its centre, and lions spout water 
from their mouths. Two churches front the 
gate. Elegant buildings are around the sides. 
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All looks new, fresh and neat, and it is one of 
those few parts of Rome where one can live in 
peace. The Piazza d Espagna is the common 
resort of foreigners, particularly those whospeak 
the English language. The fountain in it, and 
the lofty staircase that leads up to the Pincian 
Hill, where even now, a murder is done now and 
then, are its principal ornaments. The Place 
of St. Peter was described in alluding to the 
church. Monte Cavallo was spoken of from the 
hill of the Capitol. The Place of Pasquin, per- 
haps more famous from its statue, abroad, than 
all the others for their grandeur at home, is very 
little and very dirty; but here stands a Torso, 
or mutilated statue, from whence has come the 
word Pasquinades. Some think that this statue 
was the body of a soldier of Alexandro,—but 
others say, that Pasquin was a tailor, a man 
agreeable but satiric, and a critic, who dwelt in 
this quarter of the city, and around whom as- 
panied persons of his character and a statue 
having been found in this place, they put it up, 
and called it after the name of the witty tailor. 
To this statue there were affixed epigrams and 
bons mots, called Pasquinades. In another place 
not far off, upon the side of the Capitol, was a 
statue of a diver, found in the Forum, and to 
which was given the name of Marforio. These 
two statues were often pitted against each other 
in conversation. To Marforio, was applied a 
placard putting a question, and afterwards the 
response was affixed to the statue of Pasquin.— 
The government was at last so much annoyed 
with this kind of conversation, that Marforio 
was transferred to the Capitol—and thus ended 


Pasquin is now neglected, and never thought of, 
by a Roman, though his fame is spread far and 
wide in the word Pasquinade. 

I have not spoken of the Pantheon yet, but I 
have not forgotten it—for one of the first objects 
1 sought out was this, the oldest building in the 
world, the glorious relic of sixteen centuries— 
the pride of old Rome, and the ornament of the 
new. A market place is now around its noble 
portico, and upon the fountain opposite, many a 
young Roman urchin was trailing down his 
mouth the long strings of his maccaroni. Dirt, 
filth, every thing unattractive, was all around; 
and it was the very last place in which a stran- 
ger would expect to find the temple of all the 
gods. The preservation of this building, and the 
.general destruction of old Roman edifices, 1s 
wonderful; and to what miraculous chance we 
are indebted for it, no man can tell. One of the 
old Popes, we know, (Eugenius 1V.) cleared 
away ruins all around the Pantheon, and the 
piazza in which it stands, was choked up with 
them. 

But the Pantheon does not stand as it did, high 
and elevated in an open square, where all of its 
beauties might be beheld and approached, for the 
accumulation of earth has buried five of its steps, 
and a part of its foundations, and dirty buildings 
are crowded around all but its Portico. The 
marbles which once encrusted it, are chiefly 
gone, and only the ugly bricks are left to orna- 
ment its exterior. The Popes have plundered 
it of its bronze, and Genseric, king of the Van- 


dals, lost its costly doors in the Sicilian sea. A 


the colloquy of these pieces of marble. Poor. 
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REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


fortress it became at last, and then a church, the | 


Church of the Martyrs, and the twenty-eight 
cartloads of relics of Christian saints there io. 
posited, consecrated it to the Christian God, and 
saved it from Christian pillage, and the mali- 
cious demon, who, it is said, long attacked with 
blows the worshippers that would invade the 
Pantheon of the Pagan gods. The Portico and 
the frieze are, however, in a good state of pre- 
servation. The stately vestibule supported by 
sixteen magnificent Corinthian columns of red 
oriental granite, with their bases and capitals of 
white marble, antique in point of beauty, and 
the entablature and pediment of the Portico, in 
the tympan of which are holes that once served 
for bassi relievi, each and all, yet stand as a 
monument of Roiaan art even in its lustrous 
days. But the interior from the novelty of its 
construction perhaps, make a greater impres- 
sion than this Portico so much admired, measur- 
ed, and copied by artists of every land. The 
form is a Rotunda. There is not a window in it, 
but it is lighted from above, the dome of which 
is all open, uncovered by glass even, and the 
clouds from its centre are seen with a beautiful 
effect, as they flit athwart the vault above. The 
rains pour in there, and the snows when there 
are any, and the Rotunda is, as it were, buta 
wall from the winds. But in a climate such as 
that of Italy generally is, though to-day (October 
18,) it is sutticiently cold, such a view of the skies 
throuzh such a dome particularly in the summer, 
must be not only beautiful, but grand, and at 
times even sublime. Imagine the Rotunda to 
be, as the ancients have described it, full of the 
statues of gods in bronze, silver and gold and 
precious marbles,—ornamented with columns of 
orphyry, caryatides, mosaics, with every thing 
in short, that the masters of the world could con- 
centre there.—What then must have been the 
effect of the rich star-light pouring in there, or 
the full moon, or the high sun, even in his garni- 
ture of clouds, heightened as all this grandeur 
was by the superstition, that every marble was 
a god, from Jupiterthe Avenger whostood upon 
the Tribune, to the Infernal Deities that were 
placed upon the pavement? The priest.now 
has an altar where an idol stood. His candle is 
burning under the niche where a Roman god 
was placed. The beggars kneel about the doors 
where the Romans entered, and with starving 
appetites, beg for bread. Christianity has gain- 
cd, but whether man has advanced, it is at least 
a question that one will ask himself upon such a 
spot. The inscription however, in honor of Ra- 
phael, is at least instructive in this, if in nothing 
clse, in showing thai the empire of the arts may 
be disputed, if not by us of this day, by men who 
were not very long before us. B. 


Longevity of the Quakers.—The last number 
of the Moral Reformer, in an article under the 
above caption, says, “it is stated in the Obituary 
of the Society of Friends for the year 1834, that 
out of more than 200 adults recorded in it, the 
ages of one third, er more than 80 persons, are 
from seventy to ninety years of age, presenting 
an average of 85 years. The Quakersare tem- 
perate in all things.’’ 
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The records of time are emphatically the history 
of death; a whole review of the world, from this 
hour to the age of Adam, is but the vision of an 
infinite multitude of dying men. During the more 
quiet intervals, we perceive individuals falling into 
the dust, through all classes and all lands. 

Then come floods, and conflagrations, famines, 
and pestilence, and earthquakes, and battles, which 
leave the most crowded and social scenes silent. 
The human race resembles the withered foliage of 
a wide forest; while the air is calm we perceive 
single leaves scattering here and there from the 
branches; but sometimes a tempest or whirlwind 
precipitates thousands in a moment. 


[t is a moderate computation which supposes a 
hundred thousand millions to have died since the 
exit of righteous Abel. Yes, it is true, that ruin 
has entered the creation of God! That sin has 
made a breach in that innocence which fenced man 
round with immortality! Even now, the great 
Spoiler is ravaging the world. 

As mankind have still sunk into the dark gulf 
of the past, history has given buoyancy to the most 
wonderful of their achievements and charaeters, and 
caused them to float down the stream of time to our 
own age. It is well; but if, sweeping aside the 
pomp and deception of life, we could draw from 
the last hours and death-beds of our ancestors, all 
the illuminations, convictions, and uncontrollable 
emotions of heart, with which they have quitted it ; 
what a far more affecting history of man should we 
possess! Behold all the gloomy apartments opening, 
in which the wicked have died! Contemplate, first, 
the triumphs of iniquity, and here behold their 
close ; witness the terrific faith, the too late repen- 
tance; the prayers suffocated by despair, and the 
mortal agonies! 

These once they would not believe ; they refused 
to consider them; they could not allow that the 
career of time and pleasure was to end. But now, 
truth, like a blazing star, passing through a mid- 
night sky, darts over the mind, and but shows the 
way to that “darkness visible,” which no light can 
cheer. Dying wretch! we say in imagination to 
each of these, is religion true? Do you believe in 
a God, in another life, and a retribution ? O yes, he 
answers, and expires. 


But, “the righteous hath hope in death.” Con- 
template, through the unnumbered saints that have 
died, the soul, the true and unextinguishable life of 
man, charmed away from this globe by celestial 
music, and already respiring the gales of eternity. 
If we could assemble in one view, all the adoring 
addresses to the Deity, all the declarations of faith 
in Jesus, all the gratulations of conscience, all the 
admonitions and benedictions to weepimg friends, 
and all the gleames of opening glory; our souls 
would burn with the sentiment which made the 
wicked Balaam devout for a moment and exclaim, 
« Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
end be like his!” 

The revelations of death would be the most em- 
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phatic commentary on the revelation of God. What 
an affecting scene is adying world! Who is that 
destroying Angel whom the Eterna! has employed 
to sacrifice all our devoted race? Advancing onward 
over the field of time, he hath smitten the succes- 
sive crowds of our hosts with death; and to us he 
now approaches nigh. Some of our friends have 
trembled, and sickened, and expired, at the signals | 
of him coming ; already we hear the thunder of his 
wings ; soon his eyes of fire will throw mortal faint- 
ing on all our companions; his prodigious form 
will to us blot out the sun, and his sword sweep us 
all from the earth; for “ the living know that they 
shall die.” 

It is a difficult thing to be a christian. I feel the 
necessity of reform through all my soul; when I re- 
tire into thought, I find myself environed by a crowd 
of impressive and awful images; I fix an ardent 
gaze on Christianity ; assuredly, the last best gift of 
heaven to men; on Jesus, the agent and example of 
infinite love ; on time, as it passes away ; on perfec- 
tion, as it shines as beauteous as heaven, and, alas! 
as remote ! on my own beloved soul, which I have 
injured, and on the unhappy multitude of souls 
around me: and I ask myself, why do not my pas- 
sions burn? Why does not zeal arise in mighty 
wrath to dash my icy habits in pieces, to scourge me 
from indolence to fervid exertion, and to trample all 
mean sentiments in the dust? At intervals, I feel 
devotion and benevolence, and a surpassing ardour ; 
but when they are turned towards substantial, labor- 
ious operation, they fly, and leave me spiritless 
amid the iron labour. : 

Still, however, I confide in the efficacy of persis- 
tive prayer; and I hope, that the Spirit of the Lord 
will yet come mightily upon me, and carry me on’ 
through toils, and sufferings, and death, to stand on 
Mount Zion among the followers of the Lamb! 


A THOUGHT. 


Yon sail on the horizon’s verge 

Doth like a wandering spirit seem— 
A shadow in a sea of light— — 

The passing of a dream. 


A moment more, and it is gene! 

We know not how—we know not where 
It came—an instamt stay’d—-and then 

It vanished into air. 


Such are we all—-we gail awhile 
In joy, on life’s fair summer sea— 
A moment—and our bark is gone 


Into eternity! 


Upon travelling ; as soon as your time hangs heavy 
and you have nothing more to do or see in a place, 
depart. Pay all bills good humouredly, but gravely 
without grumbling: even it you should be imposed | 
on, and you will often be, it cannot ameunt to much, 
and grumbling gains anything but redress. 


In the multitude of counsellors there may be wis- 
dom, but there is confusion too. 


Your business, like your courtships, eoneern your- 
self and not another. 


A JHOUGHT—-FAREWELL-~REMINISCENCES. 


FAREWELL. 


Farewell! I fondly lov'd, 
A dream of bliss. "Tis o'er, 
This heart, that warmly throbbed, is cold ; 
1 love thee now no more. 
You wove the chain—you’ve broke the spell 
Enslaved and freed—Farewell ! Farewell! 


I saw thee blush to hear 
Thy name with mine allied : 
The crimson hue of burning shame 
Thy cheek and forehead dyed : 
Deep as the tint, I then felt mine 
But too congenial with thine. 


You should have blushed to feed 
That flame you blushed to own, 
And then thy young heart’s falsity 
Had been to me unknown; 
And J had deem’d thee still a thing 
Bright as my first imagining. 


’ Tis not unmoved [ part,— 
But ’tis for thee I grieve. 
To think those eyes with truth’s own bean 
Could smile,and yet deceive : 
Thgt one so very young could be 
An adept in duplicity. 


Think not I can forget— 
Only that I forgive. 
Think not thy proud false heart again 
Could in my fond soul live ; 
Not all the tears thou could’st distil, 
Could blot the memory >f that ill. 


But fare thee well—no more 
Thy cheek shall blush for me; 
Unless it blushes at the thought 
That I have blushed for thee. 
You wove the chain—you’ve broke the spell 


Enslaved and freed. Farewell! Farewell! rF. w. 


REMINISCENCES. 


“ Yes, I behold again the place, 
The seat of joy, the source of pain ; 
It brings in view the form and face 
That I must never see again. 


“ The night-bird’s song that sweetly floats 
On this soft gloom—this balmy air, 

Brings to the mimd her sweeter notes 
"Fhat I again must never hear. 


“Lo! yonder shines that window’s light, 
My guide, my token, heretofore ; 

And now again it shines as bright, 
When those dear eyes can shine no more. 


“Then hurry from this place away ! 
It gives not now the iiss it gave ; 
For Death hag made its charm his prey, 
And joy is buried in her grave.” CRABBE. 
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Original. 
ROBERT. 


THE MAGNIFICENT DUKE OF NORMANDY. 


Mr. Atkinson—We are so much employed on 

English reading, that we are involuntarily led away 
to a forgetfulness that there is an almost illimitable 
field of literature beyond the British Islands, and 
embracing Spain, Portugal, France, Netherlands, 
Germany, Swiss Cantons, Italy, Austria, and her 
dependancies, Prussia, Russia, Sweden and Den- 
mark. Regions inhabited by upwards of two hun- 
dred millions of people, and a region, in some mea- 
sure, formed into a literary republic by means of 
the French language. Brooks in his admirable let- 
ters states the deficiency of the people of the United 
States, in a knowledge of this language, the. com- 
mon tie of continental Europe, and so essential an 
accomplishment to every person desirous to range 
over the most extended, intellectual tracts of the 
earth. 
On continental Europe, as it has long been in 
Great Britain. and is becoming in the United States, 
the most general reading is the Romance, under all 
the names of Epic, Novel, Tales, Romance, or 
whatever other title those children of imagination 
may appear. Their more solid works pass from 
the British nation to continental Europe with dif- 
ficulty, but the novels of Walter Scott, spread over 
nations with the rapidity of light. The real his- 
tory of those so greatly distinguished islands, are 
known there to few; but what reader beyond the 
channel is ignorant of that mingled literature, 
where the stern reality is hid or decorated by all 
the foliage and flowers of poetry ? 

If we reverse the view, the same observations ap- 
ply, but with more force, as the Romance of the con- 
tinent does not receive reciprocal attention, from 
either of the English nations of Europe or Ame- 
rica. Whoever reads the French reviews will find 
that Cooper is in fact more admired in France than 
in his own country. 

In brief, it is time for the American to open to 
himself a path to great mental fountains, beyond 
the pale of the English language. ‘I have long 
thought, that the acquisition of the French lan- 
guage, would be incalculably facilitated, if students 
would study it in recent works of either history, or 
romance ; or indeed recent works on any subject in 
place of grammars and other treatises written ex- 
pressly for students in that language. It is with a 
view to aid in drawing the attention of the readers 
of the Saturday Evening Post and Casket, towards 
treasures, of which many of them no doubt have 
access; but of the very existence of which many 
more have but faint ideas, that I have undertaken a 
series of notices of French works, which if pro- 
perly known, would stand in every library whose 
proprietor could sustain the expense. 

Le Courier Frangois, \7th September, 1835. 

A new romance of Mr. Lottin de Laval, entitled 
“ Robert, the Magnificent,” is on the point of ap- 
pearing from the press of the bookseller, M. Am- 
broise Dupont. It is at once a history, and a paint- 
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‘ing of the chivalric manners, created by the demi- 


civilization, spread over western Europe by Charle- 
magne. An administration of justice, at the same 
time splendid, and brutal in its forms. The de- 
gradation of a knight forms the subject of a frag- 
ment, which we present to the public. 


ASSEMBLY OF THE BARONS, 

More than one hundred Norman Barons, had as- 
semtbled in a beautiful, square and spacious hall, 
and whose vault seemed to be supported by enor- 
mous pilasters demi-salient. The partitions of the 
walls appeared as if floating or undulating with im- 
mense hangings oi brilliant purple coloured stuff, 
which might have given to the scene a most splen- 
did elegance ; if in those heroic and primitive times, 
taste and splendor could have been united. Four 
windows (fenetres romanes,) separated in the mid- 
dle by a very slight column, two to the south and 
two to the north, let in a flood of day into this re- 
markable hall. 

Robert, the Magnificent Duke of Normandy, seat- 
ed on an immense folding chair, gilded and in every 
respect similar to the seat described by Monfaucon, 
as serving Louis-le-Germanic, as his throne. Be- 
side him, and on a lower bench, sat the Grandees 
d’ Harcourt, de Briosne, de Beaufou, de Huntville, 
de Tournebu, and Guerpel, and their lordships 
Tanet, Marmion, and the Monk Gregorius. 

Robert was speaking in a loud voice to his fami- 
liar counsellors, when two officers, Tehn and Hor- 
wig, introduced the prisoner; who slowly turned 
his view over the assembly, the members of which 
in turn regarded him with fierce disdain. The pri- 
soner felt convinced, in remarking the looks of his 
judges, on whose stern visages was painted an ex- 
pression which spoke the few chances of safety re- 
maining to him, though he had surrendered himself 
under a safe conduct, generally respected in those 
distant ages of chivalry. 

One terrible and appalling charge against the 
culprit, was founded on a circumstance, which had 
been that very morning revealed to the duke by 
William Talvas, coming express from Alengon, to 
denounce Kahel as the author of the burning of 
the Norman camp; and the suspicion of his being 
the intended murderer of Robert, had not been for- 
gotten. | 

So heavy were the complicated charges against 
the prisoner as to render his case desperate ; and he 
himself, comprehended his position fully, and his re- 
sponses to the interrogatories put to him, were those 
of a man rendered firm by feeling that his danger 
could not be increased. 

In that age of profound ignorance, political light 
and truth had retired to the recesses of the cloisters, 
and only appeared to the people under the coarse 
frock of a monk, or sometimes under that of a sim- 
ple clerk. The barons knew this, but suffered to 
rise beside them and in the shade, that formidable 
power which gradually undermined their great feu- 
dal domaines, and extending its roots as a giant 
oak, and year by year lengthened its shadow. This 
new ecclesiastical power, appeared animated with 
the blood of the state, and emboldened by imposing 
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its heresies on the people, went on increasing and 
marked by excesses, until after a lapse of nine cen- 
turies of injuries, the nation rose as one man, and 
with its iron hand dug a gulf, a frightful abyss, which 
devoured his double race of oppressors. 

It was the first cause which determined the duke 
of Normandy to choose Gregorius to interrogate 
Kahel. 

“From the numerous accusations against thee, 
and weighing on thy head,” said the monk—ad- 
dressing the prisoner, “thy crimes are great; thou 
art accused of having violated the laws of chivalry, 
in often changing thy armour, and of adorning thy 
escutcheon with devices which do not belong to 
thee. It is not known to what prince thou owest 
homage and fidelity as a vassal. At the court of 
Foulques-le-Rechin, at the tournaments of the court 
of Mans, and in the war of the rebel Talvas, as aux- 
iliary, that thou hast sold thy services. And thy 
name—what is it ?” 

“To answer one and all of you,” replied Kahel, 
turning his eyes, flashing fire on the benches—“ I 
have no country—My name you ask 1—It is of no 
consequence to you, I am your enemy !” 

«“ Audacious soldier’—exclaimed Robert, striking 
the floor with his mailed foot, “you forget you are 
in my power, and that I bear the sword of justice as 


“T have forgot nothing, Robert of Normandy”— 
replied the fierce knight, “I am only astonished 
that after having determined on my death, you 
have assembled round you so many useless servi- 
tors.’’ 

“ Justice ought to preside over all my acts,” re- 
plied the prince, with a dignified voice. 

“ Justice!” rejoined Kahel, in a tone of bitter 
irony, “and if thou hadst rendered justice with your 
boasted rigidity, would I be here, who surrendered 
myself under a safe conduct ?” 

« Darest thou invoke such a privilege,” cried the 
duke with fury, “ thou the shame of chivalry! thou 
whose memory will be a stain of infamy and re- 
proach! No! undeceive yourself. He who has 
had the cold bloodedness to engage to devastate my 
camp, and sell my head for two thousand oboles in 
gold, has no right to expect clemency from his 
enemy. Barons” continued Robert addressing his 
captains, “consult the depth of your conscience 
and pronounce your sentence.” 


A silent pause ensued, which was not without 
apprehension for the duke, or dread for the prisoner. 
The barons by anxious looks, inquired of each 
other, and by rapid glances sought mutual encour- 
agement in the fulfilment of the resolution they had 
formed. At length the first, Marmion rose, and in 
a harsh voice which resounded over the vault of the 
spacious hall, pronounced the cruel word “ Death,” 

The Lord of Tournebu, the same who had nar- 
rowly escaped destruction from the hands of the 
Arab, at the time of the nocturnal attack on the 
camp, under the walls of Alengon, also exclaimed, 
“ Death,” and rapidly twenty others rose, repeating 
in loud and fearful voices, the terrible sentence, 
“ Death.” 


ROBERT. 


Gregorius, did honor to the tolerance and hu 
manity which was to be expected from him as the 
minister of mercy, voted for a long, and severe so- 
litary repentance in one of the cells of a monastry. 

“ You see the pity, your fate inspires,” said the 
duke to Kahel, with an air of triumph—“a single 
man, and that man a priest, disapproves a bloody 
chastisement. It is thus God never fails to punish 
murderers with the sword.” 

“And of course the murderers of the castle of 
Exmes,” replied Kahel, in a voice echoing along 
the vault, whilst his dark eyes were fixed sternly 
and firmly on the duke—*“ God has not yet punish- 
ed their crime, and yet blood was there shed felo- 
niously.”’ 

Robert who was still standing, staggered, his 
limbs trembled, and whilst his face expressed som- 
bre terror, he sunk on his folding chair. 

“ What is it you wish to say, stranger ?”’ resumed 
Robert, after some hesitation. 3 

“]T wish to say,” rejoined the Arab, “that ten 
years have not passed since a knight was treacher- 
ously murdered in the castle of Exmes, of which 


}you were lord, and his murder has not been aveng- 


ed.” 

“ What is that to me?” replied the duke, care- 
lessly. 

“Tt is something to me,” rejoined the Arab, in a 
scarce audible voice, and then remained silent. 

If then the duke of Normandy affected great ex- 
ternal calm, a piercing and painful recollection 
shook every fibre of his heart... The man against 
whom he felt a very excessive and natural hatred ; 
after the injury inflicted on him by that man, was 
found intimately or nearly so, initiated into a ter- 
rible secret, a secret which appeared to influence in 
a fearful manner his destiny. 


Thus the sentence of death was again pronounc- 
ed in the heart of the duke, against Kahel, whose 
existence was a torment to his own. In the elev- 
enth century the life of a man was little thought of, 
if that life give umbrage to his sovereign. 

But there were almost insurmountable obstacles 
opposed to the wishes of the duke. Feudality, 
consolidated by ignorance and barbarous supersti- 
tion, was obstinate, tenacious of its prerogatives.— 
In the eyes of the great barons all that appertained 
to the sword was sacred and inviolable; and the 
Arab knight, having surrendered under a pledge of 
ransom, enjoyed all these so often ridiculous and 
extravagant rights, which chivalry had consecrated 
from the earliest ages of its splendor. 


Thus when Robert applauded the devotion of 
his most confidential barons, several of them, and 
those of most influence among the others, com- 
menced at the extremity of the hall to make their 
murmurs heard; whilst others in a low voice de- 
clared they would oppose a violation of established 
customs, or they would retire in order to avoid par- 
ticipating in an iniquitous judgment. 

Robert with a single glance of his eye compre- 
hended the agitation prevalent in the minds of the 
dissidents. His powerful mind engrasped the 
whole features of the position in which he was 
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ROBERT. 


placed ; all he had to expect from the forms of jus- 
tice or from the sword; and all that belonged to 
the sovereign as well as the vassal. He at once 
felt the necessity of striking with violence, and of 
casting stupefaction over the refractory multitude 
if he expected to escape from the struggle victori- 
ously. 

Without the least appearance of particular emo- 
tion, the duke glided towards Marmion, whose 
fidelity he knew to be unshaken, and with a few 
significant words, and before the colloquy was 
noticed by the opposing barons, the active Mar- 
mion was outside of the fortress sounding the 
trumpet, and collecting the companies of horsemen 
on the great square of Falaise.” 

In the meantime, the duke of Normandy seeing 
that the revolt was increasing; and that it had 
become menacing, and had reached the very bench 
beside his throne, rose suddenly, his eyes flashing 


fire, and his whole countenance expressing rage and | 


defiance, commanding silence in a most imperative 
voice. | 

“ What signifies these murmurs, barons?” he 
exclaimed, “ Am I not any longer in your eyes the 
son of Richard II., and your master, and that of 
all Normandy Has my liberality and clemency 
caused you to ‘orget that I also can punish t— 
Take care! when before me any one draws his 
sword from the scabbard, mine shall be the last to 
return to its sheath. ‘To menace, I reply by men- 
ace—injury I return with injury. And reflect well 
whether or not blood may crown your work. Is 


the time come when the vassal is to take rank | 


with his lord paramount? No, barons,no! As 
long as this hand retains strength to hold this 
sword, I’ll make my will respected. -My ancestors 
came from the north, and the blood of these sloth- 
ful (faineaut) kings flows not in my veins.— 
Barons, I am not ignorant that crime soon follows 
words of revolt. How would it now be at this 
moment, if the ducal seeptre of Normandy was sus- 
tained by the hands of a Thiery, or a Childeric !— 
who among you will dare to rise and claim the 
power usurped by Ebroin, and Rainfroy ?” 

Whilst closing this terrible apostrophe, Robert 
unchained his sword ; and supported himself stand- 
ing with the hilt in his hand, glancing his enraged 
looks over the barons, 

The tumult was stilled. The voice of the prince 
struck terror, when his whole soul was abandoned 
to fury—thut voice still rang in the ear of each as- 
sistant ; but the calm was only apparent, and this 
silent resignation was only the precursor to a more 
violent tempest, and some more expressions of the 
duke gave it vent. 


* Falaise, a town of France in the southern part 
of the department of Calvados; about 140 English 
miles, a very little north of west from Paris, and 
25 south south east from Caen. It was the first 
capital of Normandy, and seat of its dukes. The 
remains of the very castle mentioned in the text, 
yet stands in its suburbs. William the conqueror, 
son of Robert the Magnificent, was born in this 
castle. 


“Tf it is humanity which tears your hearts, ba- 
rons,” said the duke ironically, “ ought you not to 
haste to terminate the sufferings of this man !— 
Apprehension is often a bleeding torture. The 
fear of death is indescribably dreadful, when hope 
is silent. Come, noblemen and warriors pronounce 
judgment.” 

Banishing all fear, an immense majority rose and 
protested against the sentence. This energetic 
measure forced the duke himself, to dictate the de- 
cree of death against the prisoner. 

It was then that the count of Harcourt rose pre- 
cipitately, and rushed to the centre of the hall. 

“You see noble prince,’ exclaimed he vehe- 
mently, “that the greatest number of your faithful 
captains protest against the fate with which you 
threaten this warrior. Chivalry, that beautiful in- 
stitution, ought to be preserved inviolable ; as it is 
that inviolability which constitutes its force. Par- 
don my boldness, my lord and master; it is the 
attachment of an aged servitor, which has compel- 
led me to raise my voice. Respect the customs 
and laws, if you expect to be respected by the peo- 
ple. In repulsing my supplications you attack the 
edifice at its base, and great will be the dangers.— 
This man surrendered to me his sword in presence 
of the Sieurs de Guerpel, and the Baron de Tanet. 
I have received him under safe conduct, and if he 
is condemned, then I am in my turn a disgraced 
knight ; a knight whose word pledged, is broken, 
and whose escutchcon is stained with dishonor— 
Preserve the dignity of my house, my prince, and 
let not the blush of shame cover my face whenever 
is pronounced the name of Harcourt. For this, I 
plead on my bended knees, Robert, and you are the 
only man on earth to whom I would render such 


an homage, which a high baron owes only to his 
God!” 


The duke appeared shaken, when he heard these 
noble and eloquent words fall from the mouth of a 
cherished warrior; but this moment of weakness 
was passing as the vascillation of a flame, and he 
repressed it when his eye glanced on the cruel and 
fanatic countenance of the Arab. . 

“ You concede not,” resumed Harcourt, with 
stern dignity ; “Then let the blame fall on your 
own shoulders. The vassal is humiliated before 
his liege lord; but my soul is pure and without re- 
proach, I have performed the duty of a christian 
and of a knight; but my embarrassed position de- 
mands from me the performance of another duty, 
which shall be performed, whatever may be the 
danger. No nobleman ought ever to balance be- 
tween fear of death and his menaced honor. I 
therefore conjure you Robert, in the name of Saint 
Martin and Saint George, and by the Leopards of 
Normandy, to restore to me my prisoner.” 

“ Restore to us our prisoner,” added at the same 
time, T'anet and le Sieur Guerpel. 

And a hundred voices resounded through the 
hall, repeating the same demand. 


“Yes, he shall be restored to you!” cried Ro- 
bert, with indescribable fury—“ yes! you shall re- 
ceive him,” and then seizing with both hands his 
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heavy sword, he descended, defying every one be- 
fore him, “Yes! I will return him to your custody 
my noble lords—I’ll return him to you after justice 
is done according to the laws of this very chivalry 
you invoke ; and according to the words contained 
in the book of God. I'll efface from my duchy 
the stain imprinted on it by the footsteps of this 
vagabond. His bones shall not whiten on the 
earth, but they shall be reduced to ashes, and scat- 


tered to the winds, after his body is dragged over | 


the plain by wild horses; and let the curses of 
King David, strike whoever dares to pronounce his 
name when his crimes are washed away in his 
blood.” 


“ Behold my sword, my lord,’ said Harcourt, as 
he broke it, adding, “I owe it to myself to spare 
my eyes the sight of such a punishment.” 

“Qur conscience compels us to follow the ex- 
ample of the noble count,” said the Lords Guerpel 
and Tanet; “ There are our swords,” but without 
breaking them, they deposited them at the feet of 
the duke of Normandy. 

This resignation pierced the heart of Robert; he 
had loaded these three officers with favors, and their 
conduct now excited sincere grief; and the more, 
as the defection arose from absurd prejudices in fa- 
vor of a fanatic who only breathed vengeance and 
carnage. 

-“ Harcourt,” cried the duke in a softened voice, 
“do not yet depart; and all of you rebel barons 
listen to me. Invoke your God to enlighten your 
judgment, and then reply to my words. If im that 
dreadful night when this wretch set our tents in 
flames, and unsparingly massacred our brothers in 
their sleep ; if in that very night my tent had been 
found in his path, and to gain two thousand oboles, 
he had borne the head of your prince in triumph ; 
would you then have pardoned him, supposed he 
had been unable to regain Alencon with his trophy, 
and that he had been surrendered on safe conduct 
into your hands ?” 


This well timed appeal of the duke shook the 
resolution of many, who were at once influenced 
by the violence of his character which they feared ; 
and by their love of his rectitude and liberality.— 
Several came fully into his views, others appeared 
undecided, or doubtful of the realities included in 
his questions, 

“You do not then believe my words,” pursued 
the duke, “ very well, you shall be convinced.— 
Beaufou, call in William Talvas; he ought to be 
in the small room of the turret.” 

«“ Noble barons,” said Kahel, addressing those he 
thought opposed to the sentence of the duke, 
“from the time I unhorsed Talvas at the Tourna- 
ment of the Court of Maine, that man has been 
my most inveterate enemy. Ought you not to 
doubt his testimony ?” 


At this moment Lionel de Beaufou, returned into 
the audience hall, followed by another warrior, 
whose face could not be seen as his visor was com- 
pletely down. 


ROBERT. 


air, “say, is it not true that the prisoner wished to 
attempt my life ?” 

But before William Talvas could answer the 
question of the prince ; the other warrior who had 
remained in the shade, now gravely advanced to the 
middle of the hall and raised his visor. It was the 
old Count of Alengon. 

The sudden apparition of this miser, blanched the 
face of the savage Arab. 

“ Barons,” said William de Bellesme, with hu- 
mility,—“ It was I who paid the two thou- 
sand oboles to this miscreant. He forced me, as I 
may say, with a sword at my breast. It was him, 
who by his perfidious and reiterated insinuations, 
induced me to rebel against my noble liege lord, 
and raise the standard of revolt. It was him who 
has devastated our domains, and consumed our har- 
vests, and those of our dependents with fire.— 
Wretched me, I have not a bezant left, and to him 
am I indebted for the ruin of my house.” 

A slight murmur of indignation rose in the 
breasts of the groups; and Robert compelled the 
Arab to lower his visage. Avarice guided the soul 
of the aged Bellesme, who encouraged by the looks 
of the prince, continued— 

“Tn the short period of four days, this scoundrel 
could not have expended so large a sum; and to 
confirm the truth of my statement, and to fully con- 
vince the honorable knights, I must examine his 
girdle.” 

Some rather audible smiles were excited by this 
expression of the old warrior. His besetting sin 
was well known. As he approached to execute 
his threats, Kahel stepped back, with a menacing 
aspect ; but William Talvas and Tehn, both seized 
him, and confined his arms with powerful grasp, 
whilst Bellesme drew from under his robe a purse 
containing one thousand oboles. 

“ Here is one half,” exultingly exclaimed Bel- 
lesme, “receive it my prince, and be assured of 
the faithful payment of the subsidies you have im- 
posed on me.” 


“ Gold given to me in payment of my own blood,” 
observed Robert solemnly. as he received the purse, 
“shall never enter my treasury. It shall be alto- 
gether dedicated to religious thankfulness for my 
preservation. ‘T'ake these five hundred oboles, pious 
Gregorius ; the other half shall aid my faithful Beau- 
fou, to construct a chapel to his patron.” 

Beaufou, with profound reverence, but smiling 
face, received the present of Robert the Magnifi- 
cent; archly observing, “I accept my gracious 
prince your generous present, because gold cannot 
be stained, otherwise I could not but refuse it, as 
passing through the hand of a Jew.” 

“ What would you say?” eagerly demanded 
together Robert and the monk; the latter already 
holding the purse in his hand, in evident disgust 
and terror. 


“T say,” replied Beaufou, with marked affecta- 
tion, “that this miserable wretch, who has excited 
our quarrels, is as worthless as a rotten block ; he 
is nothing else but a Saracen or a Syrian Jew.” 


Talvas,” exclaimed Robert, with a triumphant 


“A Jew!” exclaimed, trembling with rage, the 
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whole assembly—“<A Jew polluting the habilli- 
ments of a knight. Destruction to the Jew!” 

Gregorius making a sign of the cross, murmured, 
“ Pardon me lord, for having pity for this abandon- 
ed unbeliever.” Loud and bitter imprecations and 
gestures of rage and hate passed from mouth to 
mouth, and from face to face over the same as- 
sembly, who only a few moments before were in 
revolt against theiy sovereign, 

“Double traitor!’ infamous christian!” cried 
Kahel, with fury, whilst bearing, his bleeding arm 
to the Sieur Beaufou ; “Do you asa Jew a 
child of the Prophet ?” | 

“God of Heaven!” ejaculated Gregorius, again 
repeating the holy sign. “It is an unbeliever, an 
accursed Infidel, and a Saracen.” 

“ Yes!” added Beaufou, unrolling a parchment,” 
“ He is more, he is a spy of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople.”’ 

“Yes!” daringly replied Kahel, “I am a Sara- 
cen, an Arab; and it is vengeance for which I have 
traversed the seas! I brave the whole of you, base 
christians ; and though bleeding, I defy to mortal 
combat the boldest amongst you. Show at least to 
a stranger that you have not the hearts of women. 
I defy you—I defy you!” 

“ Very well”—cried Robert, with contempt, 
“ your defiance is accepted, behold the executioner.” 

These fearful words were followed by the en- 
trance of a man tall of stature, and thin of limbs ; 
but nervous, and who entered the hall preceded by 
Marmion. He was naked to the waist, and a large 
sword of Roman form was suspended to his girdle, 
On a sign from Marmion, he seized the prisoner, 
and conducted him out of the hall, escorted by 
Tehn and Horwig. Robert then rose, and with 
dignity observed to the assembled grandees. 

“ This pagan has pushed his insults so far as to 
soil the escutcheons of chivalry. It is crime added 
to crime. To such a man noclemency is due— 
come my lords, assist at his degradation.” 

In the middle ages the degradation of a knight, 
was the most terrible of punishments; and not 
without shuddering did the barons proceed to the 
public square, and behold the preparations so ra- 
pidly made by order of the j arere long before the 
fate of the Arab had been decided. Every one of 
them could now more clearly see the bold character 
of their sovereign who had so completely disregard- 
ed their menaces of revolt. 


The whole procession having arrived on the pa- 
rade, beheld two scaffolds of unequal height. On 
the most elevated, Robert of Normandy, and his 
barons in their scarlet bonnets took their seats. 

An immense crowd surrounded the square, from 
whence came shouts of contempt and hatred ; 
howling, unrestrained vengeance against Kahel, 
who advanced armed at all points, as on the day of 
the battle of Alengon. He traversed the stormy 
multitude, and as he was on the point of mounting 
the lowest scaffold, a quick voice breathed in his ear 
in the Arabic language, “ Be courageous Kahel, 
nor turn thine eyes.” 

The knight obeyed, and with firmness mounted 
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the scaffold. A long pale had been placed in the 
ground, bearing at its top the escutcheon of Kahel, 
reversed. ‘Twelve priests clothed in flowing sur- 
plices, encircled the knight; whilst Marmion and 
two armed officers stood in his front. 

The priests then in a sonorous but lugubrious 
voices, chaunted the vigils for the dead, from the 
dilexi to the Miserere ; and in the pauses of these 
hymns of grief the priests stood silent, the officers 
despoiled Kahel piece by piece, commencing with 
the helmet, whilst the heralds at arms, caused the 
air to resound with— 
aa is the helmet of the traitor, the disloyal 

ahel.” 

“This is the sword of the traitor, and disloyal 
knight,”’..- 

Thus they continued until the Arab was entirely 
despoiled. ‘Then taking his escutcheon from the 
pale, the executioner with a hammer broke it into 
three pieces at the foot of the scaffold. . 

Then the twelve priests rising, and with one 
voice, loud and appaling, they chaunted the most 
terrible of the Psalms of David: Deus, Laudem, 
meam ne tacueris. 

During this dreadful and gloomy ceremony, the 
Arab knight, forgetful of the mysterious advice 
given him, struggled with fury in his soul against 
maddening despair. Death alone could now efface 
his ignominy; and though the days of his life 
were to be few, he regretted their numbers. His 
glances of fire were no more swept over the crowd ; 
they were fixed on his soiled coat of arms ; on his 
broken helmet, and on his broken arms. The dig- 
nity of the man was never to be restored. What 
pen or tongue can describe the anguish of heart in 
such accumulated causes of misery! And yet his 
tortures were far from being finished. ‘The crimes 
of Kahel had been great, and it was necessary that 
his chastisement should be in proportion to his 
offences. It was then that a pursuivant at arms, 
entered bearing a basin of hot water, and stood 
ready to reply to Mailhoc, one of the heralds. 

“ What is the name of this man?” demanded 
Mailhoc, three times in succession. 

“ He is named, Kahel, the terrible,” replied the 
pursuivant at arms, “a knight come from distant 
countries,” 

“ You are deceived, Foulques,” replied Mailloc, 
“the man you have named is a disloyal traitor, of 
broken faith”; and then to convince the people, 
turned to the elevated seat, and requested the opin 


ion of the judges. | 
“ By sentence of the barons and knights here 


| present,” pronounced Tournebou, the most ancient 


of the assembly ; “it is ordained that this infamous 
rebel to his sworn faith is unworthy of the glorious 
title of knight, and that his crimes, merit degrada- 
tion, and then death.” 

A prolonged and heart piercing cry came from 
the crowd, which ap to be shaken as the 
branches of the pines in a forest tossed by a hurri- 
cane. 


It was then that the pursuivant poured the hot 
water on the head of Kahel, who breathed a dread- 
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ful and menacing imprecation. The priests and 
the barons quit the scaffold in order to clothe them- 
selves in the habiliments of mourning for the dead ; 
whilst. Lionel de Beaufou, assisted Robert to de- 
scend the steps of his seat. 

The executioner attended the victim, very coolly 
supported on his large sword. Beaufou leaning to- 
wards the ear of the duke, observed in a whisper. 

“ Have you forgot the sister of the condemned ? 
If before consigning him to the last blow, might we 
not know where she is to be found! This would be 
also a triumph.” 

“ Blichild is beautifal, and I love her,” replied 
the duke, with a bitter sigh ; “ but for a full return 
of all her leve, I would not defer one hour the fitte 
of this villain.” But after a mement of reflexion, 
he approached the scaffold, followed by Beaufou. 

They were preparing to force the condemned to 
ateénd the lists according to custom, with his 
hands bound with cords; but at a sign from Beau- 
fou, the pursuivants spared him this humiliation. 

As Robert advanced, he observed to his attend- 
ant, “ behold,” but as they approached near him 
the Arab cast on them a look of thunder, and ex- 
claimed, “ is it to insult my shame, you have come 
here? perjured men.” 

“The perjured cover their heads with turbans,” 
replied Beaufou gravely, “but attend to the words 
of my master, he holds in his hands life or death.” 
Saying this, Beaufou stepped aside with the pur- 
suivants, while Robert spoke with Kahel. 

“T have no grace to ask of thee Robert,”’ said the 
Arab indignantly, “ not even life!” 

‘What have you done with the young woman 
you call sister ?” said the duke in a troubled voice, 
“ deprived of thy assistance, she will need a protec- 
tor, who will maintain her in her rank ?” 

The Arab rose to the full elevation of his frame, 
like a reed bent by the blast, but rising as the tem- 
pest past. His piercing eyes became fixed, an un- 
definable expression animated his features, and then 
slowly, but in a most ferocious voice, replied, 

“Robert of Normandy, after me, Deidza shall 
have no other protectors. If I must die before the 
sun descends twice beyond the towers of your fort- 
ress, poison will send her soul to join the beautiful 
houris of the great Prophet.” 


«“ Cruel man,” interrupted Robert with contempt, 
“< these bravados frighten me not. No means shall 
‘be permitted thee to consummate this new crime.— 
Before two days I shall have rescued from her pri- 
son this angel over whom thou hast tyrannised ; and 
whe contrary to all laws divine and human, thou 
hast imposed the title of sister. The blood of the 
tiger can never mingle with that of the dove.” 

«“ Yet Richard was thy brother,” said Kahel, 
eyeing the duke with a most frightful smile. 

«“ Wretch of wretches !”’ cried Robert, “ thou hast 
crowned the measure of thy guilt, But after a 
moment’s silence, added, “ you shall live another 
day, but:tell me the retreat of Blichilde, and perhaps 
your life may be spared.” 

“I know hew to die,” replied the Arab with firm- 
mess ; “ but if I die, she dies also,’: 


ROBERT. 


“ Very well,” said Robert, “thy desire shall be ac’ 
complished.” 

He then remained some moment’s silent, whilst 
his visage bespoke mingled rage and anxiety. His 
right hand resting on his heavy sword, seemed 
ready to be raised in signal to the executioner; or 
when the eyes of the people were turmed greedy of 
blood. But another thought rose im the mind of 
the duke, who turning round observed, “ reconduct 
| thts man to his dumgeom, pursuivants, but let this 
scaffold stamd wntih--morrow, as I cannot grant 
him @ 

The effieers obeyed, whilst the duke of Norman- 
| dy, supported on the arm of Sieur Beaufou, pro- 

ceeded to the church, disturbed and sad; traversing 

the howling and murmuring crowd, as if in a sea 
agitated by raging winds, disappointed as it was, in 
desire of blood. MARK BANCROFT. 

Notr.—Amongst those orders of men, who by 
some outward marks and declared purpose have 
stood forth prominent from the great body of so- 
ciety, none were in any age or country more re- 
markable than the knights, (Chevalier French) of 
the middle ages. This immense institution spread 
over all western Europe ; was subdivided into nu- 
merous orders, and was for several centuries the 
leading feature of human society, under the title of 
Chivalry, as Anglicised from the French Chivalrie. 
Similar to all other institutions of extensive spread 
and influence, very discordant opinions have been 
given onthe moral and political aspects of Chivalry. 
Mingled with every other institutions, as it neces- 
sarily must have been, from containing the most 
elevated, indeed most respectable members of so- 
ciety ; knighthood gave its own predominant cha- 
racter to government and religion, and drew a line, 
not yet defaced between the nobility and people.— 
The origin of the term was simply a horseman, 
and in the decline of military service, which in Eu- 
rope followed the age of Charlemagne ; the cavalry 
both in use and estimation, superseded the infantry 
and rendered the mere “ horseman,” a title of dis- 
tinction. ‘This gradually introduced Chevalrie as 
a caste—“'The dukes and counts,” says Gibbon, 
“who had usurped the rights of sovereignty, di- 
vided the provinces amongst their faithful barons,* 
the barons distributed among their vassals the 
fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction; and these 
military tenants, the peers (equals) of each other, 
and of their lords composed the noble or equestrian 
order, which disdained to conceive the peasant or 
burgher as of the same species with themselves.— 
The dignity of their birth was preserved by pure 
and equal alliances; their sons alone, who could 
produce four quarters or lines of ancestry, without 
spot or reproach, might legally pretend to the 
honor of knieutTHoop.” Vol. VII. 215. 

And again : 

“A single knight could impart, according to his 


*Such were they, who are represented in the 
preceding story, as attending the Duke of Nor- 
mandy—and such were the 
England. wrested Magna C 


who at Runemede in 
harta, from his great 


grand son, King John. 
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THE SEPULCHRE, 


judgment character which he received ; and 

e sovereigns of Europe, derived more 
a from this personal distinction than from the 
lustre of their diadem.” 

During the crusades, arose several orders of 
knighthood, which in part religious, and in part 
profane, offered a mixed character, which it is now 
very difficult clearly to describe or understand.— 
Of these, the principal were the Templars, St. 
John of Jerusalem, afterwards of Rhodes and 
finally of Malta, and “The Teutonic,” a shadow 
of which latter still subsists at Mergentheim, in 
Germany. Of these mixed orders, hear again, 
Gibbon : 

“ His sword, which he offered on the altar, was 
blessed by the ministers of religion ; his solemn re- 
ception was preceded by fasts and vigils; and he 
was created a knight in the name of God, and of 
St. George, and of St. Michael, the archangel.— 
He swore to accomplish the duties of his profes- 
sion; and education, example, and the public 
opinion, were the inviolable guardians of his 
oath.” Our author then goes on to state the pe- 
culiar duties and obligations of the knight, but 
continues thus: “The abuse of the same spirit 
provoked the illiterate knight to disdain the arts of 
industry and peace; to esteem himself the sole 
judge and avenger of his own injuries ; and proud- 


ly to neglect the laws of civil society and military 
discipline.” 


After these expressions, how could Gibbon pro- 
ceed to enumerate the benefits of an institution 
whose tendency was to despise the laws of civil 
society’ No doubt some benefits were conferred 
by the orders of knighthood—dark indeed would 
be their history if this concession in their favor 
could not be made; but what inadequate compen- 
sation were those benefits for the enduring mischiefs 
of such institutions. The great body of the peo- 
ple depressed, reduced in fact to absolute servitude 
—improvement of every kind prevented or retarded. 

“ [mpartial taste,’ adds Gibbon, “ must prefer a 
Gothic tournament to the Olympic games of classic 
antiquity.” 

As far as mere exertions of brutal force were 
concerned there was, it is true, more decency if not 
more utility in the modern tournament, than in 
the wrestling and boxing at the Olympic spectacles ; 
but Gibbon ought and his readers have, and will 
continue to reflect that wrestling and boxing were 
only part of the exhibitions at Olympus. There 
were presented and publicly read the finest compo- 
sitions of Greece. It was in fact the most effec- 
tive Lyceum, that has ever existed in either an- 
cient or modern times. ‘T'o speak of no others, the 
works of Herodotus, and those of Thucydides, were 
recited and received their seal at Olympus. The 
whole history of Chevalrie, was on the contrary 
a reign of ignorance, claiming a few doubtful ef- 
fects on manners. When I resided near Natchez, 
between thirty and forty years past, and where 
duelling was then very common, I have heard the 
very arguments repeatedly urged in its favor, which 
Gibbon and many more have brought forward to 


/ excuse or counter-balance the undeniable abuses of 
chivalry. In truth, duelling is in substance a re- 
appearance of the spirit of chivalry. Both carried 
human society retrograde to that state where man 
avenged his own wrong. The legal duel or judi- 
cial combat was a combination and aggravation of 
both. ‘Time and experience with all the meliora- 
tion they have superinduced, have not obliterated 
the traces of these barbarous customs. M. B. 
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There Manhood lies! Lift up the pall. 
How like the tree struck down to earth 
In its green pride, the mighty fall, 
Whom file hath flatter’d with its worth! 
Life is a voyage to our graves} 
Its promises, like smiling waves, 
Invite us onward o'er a sea, 
Where all is hidden treachery. 
What statued beauty slumbers there ! 
But mark those fluwers, pale as the brow 
Which they have wreath’d; if Death could spare 
A victim, he had pitied now. 
To-day she hoped to be a bride— 
To-day, *t was told, her lover died ! 
Here death has revell’d in his power, 
The riot of life’s fairest hour! 
Look on that little cherub’s face, 
Whose budding smile is fix’d by death ; 
How short indeed has been its race ! 
A cloud sail’d by the sun, a breath 
Did gently creep across a bed 


Of flowers— its spirit then had fled. 


A morning star, a moment bright, 
Then melting into heaven’s own light. 
Behold that picture of decay, 
Where nature, wearied, sank to rest! 
Full fourseore years have pass’d away, 
Yet did he, like a lingering guest, 
Go from life’s banquet with a sigh, 
That he alas! so soon should die. 
Our youth has not desires so vain, 
As creep into an age of pain. 
But there huw mournfully serene, 
That childless widow’d mother’s look ! 
To her the world a waste has been, 
Qne whom it pitied, yet forsook, 
Calm as the moon’s light, whicli no storm 
Raging beneath it can detorm, 


| Did her afflicted spirit shine, 


Above her earthly woes divine. 
Thus death deal with mortality, 

Like flowers, some gathered in their prime, 
Others, when scarcely said to be, 

Just number’d with the thing of time : 
With life worn out some grieve to die, 
To end their griefs here others fly. 
Life is but that which woke it, breath— 
Look bere, and tell me, what is death ? 
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AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD THE | 


BEST SUPPORT UNDER AFFLICTIONS. 


The exceeding corruption and folly of man are 
in nothing more manifest, than in his averseness 
to entertain any friendship or familiarity with God ; 
though he was framed for that very end, and en- 
dued with faculties fittest to attain it; though he 


stands, he cannot but be sensible that he stands in | 


the utmost want of it; though he be invited, and 
encouraged to it, frequently and earnestly, by God 
himself; and though it be his chief honour, advan- 
tage, and happiness, as well as his duty, to comply 
with those invitations. | 

In all cases where the body is affected with pain 
or sickness, we are forward enough to look out for 
remedies, to listen greedily to every one that sug- 
gests them, and, upon the least hope of success, 
from the reports of others, immediately to apply 
them. And yet, notwithstanding that we find and 
feel our souls disordered and restless, tossed and 
disquieted by various passions, distracted between 
contrary ends and interests, ever seeking happiness 
in the enjoyments of this world, and ever missing 
what we seek; notwithstanding that we are as- 
sured from other men’s experience, and from our 
own inward convictions, that the only way of regu- 
lating these disorders is, to call off our minds from 
too close an attention to the things of sense, and to 
employ them often in a sweet intercourse with our 
Maker, the Author of our Being, and fountain of 
all our ease and happiness; yet are we strangely 
backward to lay hold of this safe, this only method 
of cure; we go on still nourishing the distemper 
under which we groan, and choose rather to feel 
the pain, than to apply the remedy. Excellent, 
therefore, was the advice to Job, in the midst of his 
great trouble and pressures, “ Acquaint thyself now 
with God, and be at peace.” Take this opportunity of 
improving thy acquaintance with him, to which he 
always, but now especially, invites thee: make the 
true use of those afflictions which his hand, mercifully 
severe, hath been pleased to lay upon thee; and be 
led by means of them, though thou hast endea- 
voured to know and serve him already, to know and 
serve him still better; to desire and love him more. 
Calm the disorders of thy mind by reflections on his 
paternal goodness and tenderness ; on the wisdom, 
and equity, and absolute rectitude of all his pro- 
ceedings ; comfort thyself with such thoughts at all 
times, but chiefly at that time when all earthly com- 
forts fail thee. 

We shall in the first place, consider what this 
Scripture-phrase, of “ acquainting ourselves with 
God,” implies, and wherein the duty particularly 
recommended by it consists. 

Weare prone by nature to engage ourselves in 
too close and strict acquaintance with the things 
of this world, which immediately and strongly 
strike our senses ; with the business, the pleasures, 
and the amusements of it; we give ourselves up too 
greedily to the pursuit, and immerse ourselves too 
deeply in the enjoyment of them; and contract at 
last such an intimacy and familiarity with them, as 
makes it difficult and irksome for us to call off our 


AN ACQUAIMTANCE WITH GOD. 


minds to a better employment, and to think intense- 
ly on any thing besidesthem. T'o check ‘and cor- 
rect this ill tendency, it is requisite that we shotikd 
“acquaint ourselves with God;” that we should © 
frequently disengage our hearts from earthly pur- 
suits, and fix them on divine things ; that we should 
apply ourselves to study the blessed nature and per- 
fections of God, and to procure lively and vigorous 
impressions of his perpetual presence with us, and 
inspections over us; that we should contemplate 
earnestly and reverently the works of nature and 
grace, by which he manifests himself to us; the in- 
scrutable ways of his providence, and all the won- 
derful methods of his dealing with the sons of men ; 
that we should inure ourselves to such thoughts till 


they have worked up our souls into that filial awe 


and love of him, that humble and implicit depen- 
dence upon him, which is the root and principle of 
all manner of goodness ; till we have made our duty, 
in this respect, our pleasure, and can address our- 
selves to him on all occasions, with readiness and 
delight ; imparting all our wants, and expressing 
all our fears, and opening all our griefs to him, 
with that holy freedom and confidence to which 
the saints and true servants of God are entitled. 


The first step towards an “acquaintance with 
God,” is a due knowledge of him. I mean not a 
speculative knowledge, built on abstract reason- 
ings about his nature and essence, such as philo- 
sophical minds often busy themselves in, without 
reaping thence any advantage towards regulating 
their passions, or improving their manners; but I 
mean a practical knowledge of those attributes of 
his, which invites us nearly to approach him, and 
closely to unite ourselves to him ; a thorough sense 
and vital experience of his paternal care over us, 
and concern for us; of his unspotted holiness, his 
inflexible justice, his unerring wisdom, and his 
diffusive goodness; a representation of him to 
ourselves, under those affecting characters of a Crea- 
tor and a Redeemer, an Observer and a Pattern, a 
Lawgiver and a Judge; which are aptest to incline 
our wills, and to raise our affections towards him, 
and either to awe or allure us into a stricter per- 
formance of every branch of our duty. These, and 
the like moral and relative perfections of the Dei- 
ty, are most necessary, and most easy to be under- 
stood by us; upon the least reflection and inquiry, 
wecannot miss them; though the oftener, and 
more attentively we consider them, the better, and 
more perfectly still shall we know them. 


The acquaintance thus begun, cannot continue, 
without frequent access to him; without “seeking 
his face continually,” in all the methods of spirit- 
ual address; in contemplation, and in prayer; in 
his word, and in his ordinances ; in the public ser- 
vice of the sanctuary, and in the private devotions of 
the closet; and chiefly in the latter of these, which 
are, on several accounts, most useful towards pro- 
moting this holy correspondence. By these means, 
and in these duties is he to be approached and 
found; and, notwithstanding our infinite distance, 
will “draw near to them who thus draw near to 
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him,” and show himself to be “ a God” that “is at 
hand,” and “not afar of.” 


But in vain shall we approach him, unless we 
endeavour to be like him. A similitude of nature 
and manners (in such a degree as we are capable 
of ) must tie the holy knot, and rivet the friendship 
between us. Whomsoever we desire to approve, 
we labour also to conform ourselves to ; to be “ not 
only almost, but altogether such as they are,” if it 
be possible; so that they, seeing themselves in us, 
may like us, for the sake of themselves. Would we 
then be admitted into an acquaintance with God? 
Let us study to resemble him. We must be “ par- 
takers ofa divine nature,” in order to partake of 
this high privilege and alliance! “ For what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness! and 
what communion hath light with darkness !” 


Yet, further, one essential ingredient in all true 
friendships, is a firm unshaken reliance on him who 
is our friend. Have we such towards God? Do 
we entirely trust in him? Do we resign ourselves 
and our affairs absolutely to be disposed of by him ? 
and think all our concerns safer in his hands than 
in our own? and resolve to believe every thing to 
be best and fittest for us which he sees best should 
befall us? Are we still under his rod without a 
murmur ? without despondency st mind, and with- 
out charging God foolishly? Do we unbosom all 
our secrets to him, and neither endeavour nor pre- 
tend to hide any thing that passeth in the depth of 
our hearts from him? Do we enquire of him for 
his advice and assistance in every thing? and 
hearken to what our Lord God shall say to us either 
by the inward whisper of our consciences, or the 
outward ministry of his Word, or the awakening 
calls of his Providence! and give heed diligently 
to fulfil all the least intimations of his good pleasure 
that are any ways made known tous! Then have 
we entered deep into, and advanced far in. that holy 
intimacy which the text recommends. 


However, “ yet one thing more we lack” to be 
perfect, love, which is the fulfilling of this law of 
friendship, the surest test and most exalted improve- 
ment of it. 


Let us consider, therefore, whether we do indeed 
“love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
with all our soul, and with all our mind, and with 
all our strength.” Whether our approaches to him 
are always sweet and refreshing; and we are un- 
easy and impatient under any long discontinuance 
of our conversation with him ; and retire with plea- 
sure into our closets from the crowd, in order to 
meet him whom our soul loveth. Whether our 
love of life, and our complacence in the good things 
of it, slacken every day, and even our dread of 
death is, in some measure, vanquished ; and we do, 
whilst we are contemplating the joys of another 
state, almost “desire to be dissolved, and to be 
with Christ.” 


When we perceive ourselves to be, after this man- 
ner, “rooted and grounded in love,” then is our 
spirit advanced to the nearest degree of union with 
the great Father of Spirits of which it is capable on | 


this side of heaven ; and we are, indeed, “ the friends 
of God.” 

I proceed now, in the second place, to consider 
how reasonable, desirable, and necessary a thing it 
is thus to acquaint ourselves with God; as on many 
other accounts, so particularly on this, that it is the 
only true way towards attaining a perfect tranquili- 
ty and rest of mind; “ Acquaint thyself with him, 
and be at peace.” 

Honour, profit, and pleasure, are the three great 
idols to which the men of this world bow ; and one, 
or all of which, is generally aimed at in every hu- 
man friendship they make: and yet, though nothing 
can be more honourable, profitable, or pleasing to us, 
than an acquaintance with God, we stand off from 
it, and will not be tempted, even by these motives, 
though appearing to us with the utmost advantage, 
to embrace it. 3 

Can any thing improve, and purify, and exalt 
our natures more than such a conversation as this, 
wherein our spirits, mounting on the wings of Con- 
templation, Faith, and Love, ascend up to the first 
principal and cause of all things ; see, admire, and 
taste his surpassing excellence, and feel the quick- 
ening power and influence of it till we ourselves 
thus, “with open face beholding, as in a glass, the 
glory of the Lord, are changed (gradually and in- 
sensibly changed) into the same image, from glory 
to glory,” from one degree of perfection’ and like- 
ness to another. 


What an honour it is to us that God should ad- 
mit us into such a blessed participation of himself? 
that he should give us minds capable of such an in- 
tercourse with the Supreme Universal Mind? and 
shall we be capable of it without enjoying it? 

In what conversation can we spend our thoughts 
and time more profitably than in this? To whom 
can we betake ourselves with greater expectations 
to succeed in our addresses? Upon whom can we 
rely with more security and confidence? Is he not 
our most munificent benefactor, our wisest counsel- 
lor, and most potent protector and friend? both able 
and willing to do every thing for us, that it becomes 
either us to ask or him to grant. Are not the bles- 
sings both of this world and the next in his dispo- 
sal? And is not his favour and good will the only 
sure title that we can plead to them? And shall 
we spend our time, therefore, in cultivating useless 
and perishing acquaintances here below, to the ne- 
glecting that which is of the vastest concern to us, 
and upon which our everlasting welfare depends ? 
Shall we not rather say, with St. Peter, “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 


In the third and last place, let us show that the 
most proper season for sucha religious exercise of 
our thoughts is, when any sore trouble or calamity 
overtakes us: “ Acquaint thyself now with him,” 
said Eliphaz to Job; that is, now, when the wise 
Disposer of all things hath thought fit to pour out 
affliction upon thee; then that peace, or sweet 
calm and repose of mind which the text mentions, 
is most needful for thee, and is always and only to 
be had from the same hand that wounded thee. 
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At such times our soul is most tender and sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions, most apt to “ seek 
God, to delight in approaching him,” and conver- 
sing with him, and to relish all the pleasures and 
advantages of such a spiritual commerce. The kind 
and chief design of God, in all his severest dispen- 
sations, is to melt and soften our hearts to such 
degrees as he finds necessary, in order to the good 
purposes of his grace; and so to dispose and pre- 
pare them every way, as that they may become fit 
mansions for his holy spirit to dwell in; to wean 
us gently and gradually from our complacence in 
earthly things, which we are too apt to rest in, though 
we are sure that we must one day part with them; 
to convince us of the vanity of all the satisfactions 
which this world affords, and to turn our thoughts 
and expectations towards the joys of another. 
When the hand of God lays heavy upon us, we 
plainly discern our own insufficiency and weakness, 
and yet see nothing about or near us that can afford 
us any real relief: and, therefore, we fly to Him 
who only can, who is rich in mercies and mighty to 
save ; both able and willing to stretch himself out 
to all our wants, and to fill our emptiness. Even 
they who, in their prosperity, forget God, do yet re- 
member and turn to him when adversity befalls 
them. They who, whilst the course of things goes 
smoothly and happily on, and every passion of 
theirs is entertained, every wish is gratified, fimd no 
room for thoughts of this kind, but are so taken up 
with enjoying the blessings, as not to be at leisure 
to consider the great Authorand Bestower of them ; 
even those persons do, in the day of their distress, 
take refuge in reflections on the benignity and good- 
ness of God ; and begin then to think of him with 
some kind of pleasure (though alloyed with doubts 
and fears,)when they can with pleasure think of no- 
thing besides him. How much more shall devout 
or blameless souls, which have never been strangers 
to these considerations, retreat to them in an evil 
hour with eagerness, and rest in them with the ut- 
most satisfaction and delight? The acquaintance 
which they stand in need of for their support, is not 
now first to be made: it has been contracted long 
ago, and wants only to be renewed and applied to 
particular exigencies and occassions. 


When once we have early and thoroughly devo- 
ted ourselves to God, there are no trials of our virtue 
and courage so sharp, no evils so great, but that we 
can sustain and bear them: for “God is our hope 
and strength, a very present help in time of trou- 
ble:” and, therefore, we resort to him on such oc- 
casions with the utmost readiness and confidence, 
even as a son doth to a beloved and loving parent, 
or a friend to the friend of his bosom, “casting all 
our care upon him,” as knowing that “he careth 
for us.” 


Let us, throughout the whole course of our lives, 
take care to make the thoughts of God so present, 
familiar, and comfortable to us here, that we may 
not be afraid of appearing face to face before him 
hereafter, Let us so inure our minds to those faint 
views of him which we can attain to in this life, 


THE WATER CRESS GIRL. 


the blessed vision of him in the next, when, in his 


presence, “there will be fulness of joy, and at his 
right hand pleasures for evermore.” ArtTrensury. 


THE WATER CRESS GIRL. 


She leaves her bed while yet the dew 
Is sparkling on the flower, 
And ere Aurora's golden hue 
Hath tinged the old church tower— 
Ere yet the matin bell hath toll’d, 
Ere yet the flock hath left the fold, 
Or the blithe lark his bower— 
Before the shacowy mountain mist 
By the first sun-beam hath been kiss’d. 


Her way is o’er the dewy meads, 
And by the violet dell, 

Where a rough plank her footstep leads, 
By the old haunted well ; 

And then she steps from stone to stone, 

In the brook’s gurgling waters thrown, 
To where the cresses dwell ; 

And many a lily decks the scence, 

Where she presides the fairy queen. 


Ah, little need she blush to see 
The wave give back her face; 
And her dark tresses wand’ring fiee 
In all their native grace. 
No blight hath marr’d her cheek’s bright bloom, 
No mark of care’s depressing gloom 
On that smooth brow ye trace ; 
For love—talse love, hath never yet 
His seal upon her young heart set. 


Fair creature ! I would wish that thou 
Might’st pass thy life away, 
E’en pure and tranquil as is now 
The morning of thy day ! 
That heaven may take thee ’neath its care, 
And guard thy steps from every snare, 
In this world’s dang’rous way— 
That Hope be thine, without its fears, 
And Love, without his sighs and tears. 


The breaking off in the midst of that one was about 
to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a greater ap- 
petite in him with whom you conler to know more. 
And because it works better when anything seems tu 
be gotten from you by question, than if you offer it 
yourself, you may lay a bait for a question by show- 
ing another visage and countenance than you are 
wont, to the end to give occasion to the party to ask 
what the matter is of the change, as Nehemiah did, 
‘and I had not before that time been sad before the 
King.” I knew one that when he wrote a letter, he 
would put that which was most material in the post- 
cript, as if it had been a bye matter. I knew another 
that when he came to speak, he would pass over that 
that he intended most; and go forth and come back 
again, and speak of it as of a thing he had almost 
forgot. It is strange how long some men will lie in 
wait to speak somewhat they desire to say ; and how 
far about they will fetch, and how many other mat- 
ters they will beat over to come near it; it is a thing 


that we may be found worthy to be admitted into 


of great patience, but yet of much use. 
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THE BLACK CAT. 


FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS, 


THE BLACK CAT. 


A TRUE STORY. 


It is somewhat difficult if not impossible to de- 
scribe perfectly the various effects on the hnman 
mind occasioned by hy pochondria, melancholy, hope, 
fear,despair, anger,and many other mental affections. 

The writer of this article was several years past 
personally acquainted with a gentleman of the name 
of B. a native of Connecticut, a part of whose 
biography consists of the following singular inci- 
dents. He received the honor of a collegiate edu- 
cation at Yale, about the year 1770. His consti- 
tution was not of the most robust kind, but his 
mind was vigorous and of afine order. His talents 
and high standing in society early introduced him 
to a seat in the legislature of that state. 

For several years he also held the office, and 
ably discharged the duties of Chief Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in the county of N. At 
about forty years of age his health began to decline. 
He became melancholy, hypochondriacal, gloomy 
and nervous. His appetite failed—every kind of 
food was tasteless and insipid to him—his emaciat- 
ed form bore the marks of settled disease—discon- 
tinuing aH kinds of active business he retreated to 
his parlour—wrapped himself in flannels—con- 
sedered his case hopeless, and “ gave himself up to 
dispair.”” His neighbors occasionally called in to 
see him, and tried to cheer his mind—but he was as 
one who “refused to be comforted.” All their in- 
terviews with him uniformly terminated in solemn 
adieus. 

One of his particular friends, Doctor M. an able 
and long practised physician, who was eminent in 
the skill of “ ministering to a mind diseased,” hear- 
ing of the situation of the judge, paid him a visit. 
The interview commenced as usual between a se- 
date, composed physician, and a despairing patient. 
The dialogue was ir. substance as follows —“ Dr. 
M.” said the Judge, “I am glad with all my heart 
to see you once more—it is a pleasure I never ex- 
pected again to enjoy in this world—TI know I 
have but a few days to live—and I—I wish 
to see all my friends before I go, if possible—but 
some of my neighbors are disposed to consider me 
hypochondriacal—they say I am alarmed without 
any just cause—but I know better than they can 
know my own situation and feelings—why Dr. do 
pray see how poor I’ve grown !—look at that wrist 
—do just feel my pulse—how languid and ir- 
regular! I know I must soon go the way of all 
the earth.” By this time the Dr—who for many 
years had been well acquainted with the consti- 
tution, mind and habits of his friend B. compre- 
hended the whole length, breadth and depth of his 
case—it was one of sheer hypochondria. After 
gravely feeling the pulse and viewing the tongue of 
his friend, the Doctor observed, “those of your 
n€ighbors who believe there is no disease attached 
'o0 you, I should consider not very competent judges 

2 your case—I wish not to alarm you unneces- 


sarily, but—but—you are far from being in a 
state of good health—have you had any fever 
hanging about you? any pain in your body or 
limbs? “ Why no,” replied the Judge “not much 
if any—but I am weak, and sometimes, especially 
in dark nights I find my breathing difficult and la- 
borious—and frequently have no pulsation for se- 
veral minutes—I thought last night, about mid- 
night, at the time the moon changed, I must die 
before morning. Nobody knows what I undergo 
when these turns come upon me.—But they will 
soon be over!” The Dr. inquired what medicine 
he had taken—what regimen he had followed, what 
exercise he had used, etc. “O! Dr.” he replied, 
“T have tried almost every thing that can be named 
—but all in vain—and as to exercise, I have not 
ventured to go out of my room for the last fifteen 
days, and am now so weak I should not be able to 
walk a single rod if I should get out.—There is, 
hewever, one thing more which one of my neigh- 
bors has strongly urged me to try, and which he 
is confident must help me, if any thing can. I 
have concluded to follow his advice—life, you 
know, is precious and we all feel willing to do 
every thing in our power to prolong it. The advice 
of this neighbor is for me to procure as soon as pos- 
sible a young black cat—it must be one which has 
not a white hair about it:—and it must be a male. 
This cat is to be killed by strangulation, or some 
other method by which not a drop of his blood 
must be wasted.—It must then be placed entirely 
whole in a vessel of boiling water taken from some 
spring, and boiled till the skin, hair, and every 
other part of the animal shall be reduced to a 
chowder of the consistence of soup—the bones 
must then be carefully picked out, and the residue 
seasoned highly with red pepper and filings of 
hartshorn, with a little sal ammoniac, to my liking. 
Of this soup, thus prepared, I am directed to take 
half.a pint each morning, noon and evening for 
the first two days, and after that time, a quart per 
day till the whole is used up. Pomp, my negro 
man, has been two days faithfully employed in pur- 
suit of a cat of the requisite properties, but has 
hitherto been unsuccessful. He has found many 
which came very near the thing—but a few white 
hairs on the breast or at the end of the tail, render 
them all objectionable. To day I have sent him 
into the town of C. and cannot but indulge a hope 
that he will there find one which will answer to 


the description. ‘This will be my last resort toany 


thing medical, and I am really encouraged in the 
belief that it will give me some relief.”—Dr. M. 
with a grave countenance listened patiently, and 
after a few moments reflection, and without betray- 
ing the smallest inclination to smile, observed, that 
wonderful cures had been effected by means un- 
known to medical writers, and the ablest physi- 
cians, but had been discovered either by accident, 
or by unlettered men. ‘“ Now” continued he, “ this 
prescription addresses itself to the judgment and 
understanding of every one—it accords with reason 
—we all know that a young cat possesses very 
great agility and muscular power :—and it is sup- 
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posed that black cats are more vigorous than those | 


of any other color—and, beside that, all will agree 
that a male cat might be more energetic than a 
female—it is well known that the peculiar proper- 
ties of the various kinds of food are carried into 
the system and are noticeable by their characteristic 
effects in the propensities and actions of the con- 
sumers. The soup, taken according to the diree- 
tions given, will be consumed in about seven days. 
It would be a good thing to stir it up well when 
you dip out your daily rations, to prevent any loss 
by a residum or setlings—your strength, provided 
this medicine should have the described effect, will 
return so rapidly that at the expiration of the seven 
days you will be able to get into your sulky and 
ride to my house, only about ten miles, and I will 
invite some of your old friends upon the occa- 
sion, and we will have a rich dish of fun and frolic. 
My house is overrun with rats and mice—by that 
time you must have become a first rate mouser, and 
will pounce upon a rat with all the energy of a full 
breed Maltise of the first chop.” 


Conviction of the Aoax instantly flashed upon 
the mind of the judge—the artful design of the 
doctor was now in a moment fully unveiled—a 
hearty laugh was the first emotion of the judge— 
and this was responded to by one less convulsive on 
the part of the doctor. “ Now friend B.” said he, 
“your mind is prepared for a true description of 
your case. No bodily disease of an alarming cha- 
racter is or has been attached to you. Fresh air, 
moderate exercise, and social intercourse with your 
friends, are the only things necessary for a@ full re- 
storation of yourhealth. ‘To-morrow, if the weather 
should be favorable, throw off the principal part of 
your flannels—tell Pomp to harness Dobbin into 
your sulky, and ride six oreight miles before break- 
fast—This will give you an appetite—continue 
to ride daily either in your sulky or on horse beck, 
and you will soon regain your health.” These di- 
rections were followed—the judgespeedily recover- 
ed; and for many years continued a useful magis- 
trate in the county. He was no longer afflicted 
with hypochondria—the cure was radical. At pro- 
per opportunities, and among his friends, he often 
took satisfaction, by relating in a very pleasant man- 
ner his story of the Black Cat. Sevenry-Six. 


Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
gman; and writing an exact man: and therefore if a 
man write little he must have a great memory: if he 
confer little he must have a present wit = andit he read 
little he need have much learning to seem to know 
that he doth not. Histories make men wise; poets 
witty; the mathematics subtle; natural philosophy 
deep; moral—grave; rhetoric able to contend: nay 
there is no stand or impediment in the wit,but may 
be wrought out by fit studies: if a man’s wits be 
‘wandering Jet him study the mathematics; fer in de- 
monstrations, it his wit be called away ever so little, 
ihe must begin again; if his wit be not apt to distin- 
guish or find differences let him study the school- 
men: if he:he not apt to beat over matters,and to 
call upon one thing to prove and illustrate another, 
llet him-studythe lawyer’s cases. So every defect ol 
the mind may fbave a special receipt. 


Yet still she rules the 


THE LAMENT OF THE LATE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


THE LAMENT 


OF WIE LATE EMPRESS JOSEPHIN. 


BY MRS. EMBURY. 


Though published some time since, is too oe 
to be lost—and we accordingly give it a place 
in our pages. It is written with unusual 
force; and a good deal of that high, Queen- 
like, yet womanly, feeling, which characterised, 
in so remarkable a degree, the “‘ Martyr Spirit,’ 
who once shared the diadem of Napoleon.— 
It is impossible to read these lines—which are 
a true reflection, in words, of the elevated cha- 
racter of the Empress,—without an emotion ap- 
proaching almost to adoration, for that exem- 
plary and devoted woman who so thoroughly ap- 
a the soul of Napoleon; and who laid 

own her own happiness, as a wife, at theshrine 
of his glory as the “ world’s great victor.” Her 
sympathy with the fortunes of Napoleon—her 
constancy and high-toned honer—were reward- 
ed, if not with ingratitude, yet with a feelin 
very nearly a-kin to it—indifference. a sel- 
fish, if not a cruel, policy, she was banished the 
presence of the man she idolized ; and her place 
supplied by an insipid Austrian Princess, mean 
as she was heartless—who, false to the ties alike... 
of honor and feeling, deserted her husband and 
her son—not relishing the gloom into which the 

lory of the one had subsided; and forgetting 

e latter in her love—for her Chamberlain! The 

following tribute to her virtues is from the “ Age 
of Bronze :”— 


Enough of these—a sight more mournful woos 
The averted eyes of the reluctant muse. 
The imperial daughter—the imperial bride, 
The imperial victsm—sacrificed to pride ; 
The mother of the hero’s hope, the bey, 
The young Astyanax of ‘lroy— 
She fiits amidet the phantoms of the hour, 
The theme of pity, and the wreck of power. 
O cruel mockery ! could not Austria spare 
A daughter? What did France's widuw there? 
Her fitter place was by St. Helen’s wave, 
Her only throne is in Napoleon’s grave. 
But,.no—she’still must hold a pretty reign, 
Frank’d by her formidable chamberlain ; 
‘Phe marshal Argus, whose not hundred eyes 
Must watch her though these paltry pageantries. 
W hat theugh she share no more,and shared in vain, 
A sway Sat of Charlemagne, 
‘That swept from Moscow to the southern seas, 
storal realms of cheese ; 
Where Parma views the traveller resort 
To note the of her munic court. 
But she appears! Verona sees her shorn 
Of ail her beams, while nations gaze and mourn ; 
Ere yet her husband’s ashes have had time 
To:chill in their inhospitable clime, 
‘d e’er those awtul ashes can grow cold, 

ut no—their embers soon wii burst their mould ;) 
She comes! the Andromache (but not Raeine’s, 
Nor Homer's) lot on Pyrrhus’ armshe leans! 
Yes, the right arm yet red from Waterlvo, 
Which cut her lord’s half shattered seeptre through, 
Is offered and accepted Coulda slave 

more ? or less ? and he in his new grave! 

Her eye, ber cheek, betray no inward strife, 
And the Ex.Empress grows.as Ex a wile! 
So much for human ties in reyal breasts, 
Why spare men’s feelings, when their own are Tests? 
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SURRY INSTITUTION-—-RUINS OF BALBEC—FUTURE GLORY. 


SURRY INSTITUTION. 


The advantages held out’by this celebrated Insti- 
tution, are, (apart from the regular Lectures) an 
extensive Library and Reading Rooms; a Chemi- 
cal Labratory, and Philosophical Apparatus—toge- 
ther with a supplementary library, the books of 
which, under certain restrictions, may be perused at 
the houses of subscribers. 

The entrance to the building, is in Blackfriar’s 
Road, beneath an elegant portico, of the Doric or- 
der, which is crowned by a statue of Contemplation. 

From the hall, are communications with the 
apartments occupied by the Secretary. A vestibule 
then opens into a spacious anti-room, and from 
thence, through folding doors, is the entrance to a 
very elegant apartment, fitted up in the style of a 
Grecian temple, whose dome and entablature are 
supported by eight Corinthian columns, between 
which are placed statues of Homer, Bacon, Locke, 
Newton, Franklin, &c. 

The theatre, represented in the engraving, is one 
of the most elegant rooms in London—containing 
two galleries, the uppermost supported by eight Do- 
ric columns of Derbyshire marble, the entablature of 
which is crowned by a balustrade of the same ma- 
terials. The diameter of the theatre is 36 feet; 
and the parterre, or ground, 9 rows of seats. ‘The 
light is received from the dome, and warmth is ad- 
ministered in winter by flues containing heated air. 
It is calculated to hold from 5 to 600 persons. The 
lectures delivered in the Institution, embrace Che- 
mistry, Botany, Geology, Astronomy, History and 
Poetry, together with Music and Perspective. 

The Reading rooms were opened to proprietors 
on the Ist May, 1808. Lectures on Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, &c. were read by Mr. Accum and Mr. 
Jackson, in the following November. 

The Surry Institution is an establishment, in 
short, reflecting distinguished credit upon those who 
projected, arranged, and at present preside over and 
conduct it. 

3 
RUINS OF BALBEC, OR BAALBEC, 
( Baal-Gad, or Baal-Hamon.) 


Baal-Gad, or Balbec, was situated in the Valley 
of Lebanon, in Syria; and was called by the Greeks 
and Romans, Helispolis, which means “The City 
of the Sun.’ Its architecture is of the Corinthian 
order; and its inhabitants—Mohammedans, Jews, 
and Christians,—maintain that it was built by So- 
lomon. 

The magnificent gate, delineated in the engrav- 
ing, is the entrance to the ‘Temple of the Sun. It 
is of marble—the architrave enriched with arabesque 
sculpture, in high relief, and of exquisite workman- 
ship—composed of flowers and ears of corn; vine- 
leaves, with male and female dancers ; and other fi- 
gures, within the tendrils. Beneath the lintel, is a 
fine specimen of the Roman Eagle, in high relief; 
with genii, on either side, holding festoons of flow- 
ers, hanging from the eagle’s beak. ‘T’he interior of 
the temple, seen through the doorway, is a very flo- 
rid sample of the Corinthian style of architecture, 
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FUTURE GLORY. 


Could I extract the choicest dignities and for- 
tunes ; could I inhabit the most temperate clime, 
and the most pleasant country; could I choose 
the most benevolent hearts, and the wisest minds; 
could I take the most happy temper, and the most 
sublime genius ; could I cultivate the sciences, and 
make the fine arts flourish; could I collect and 
unite all that could please the passions, and banish 
all that could give pain. A life formed on this 
plan, how likely to please us! How is it, that God, 
who hath resolved to render us one day happy, doth: 
not allow us to continue in this world, and content 
himself with uniting all these happy circumstances 
in our favour? “It is good to be here!’”’ O that 
he would allow us here to build our tabernacles ! 
Matt. xvii. 4. A life formed on this plan might 
indeed answer the ideas of happiness which feeble 
and finite geniuses form; but sucha plan cannot 
even approach the designs of an infinite God. A 
life formed on this plan, might indeed exhaust a 
terrestrial love, but it could never reach the love of 
an infinite God. No, all the charms of this society, 
of this fortune, and of this life ; no, all the softness 
of these climates, and of these countries; no, all 
the benevolence of these hearts, and all the friend- 
ship of these minds; no, all the happiness of this 
temper, and all the sublimity of this genius; ne, 
all the secrets of the sciences, and all the discoveries 
of the fine arts; all the attractions of these socie- 
ties and all the pleasures of the passions, have no- 
thing, I do not say which exhausts the love of God 
in Christ Jesus, I do not say which answers, | 
venture to say which approaches it, To accom- 
plish this love, there must be another world; there 
must be ** new heavens and a new earth.” 

O that I could describe the believer,—his unut- 
terable felicity,—while all “the tribes of the earth 
mourn and smite their breasts:” O that I could 
describe the believer assured, triumphant founded 
on the Rock of Ages, “ hastening unto the coming 
of the day of God,” aiming with transports of joy 
which he cannot express,—O may we one day ex- 
perience these transports! aiming to approach the 
presence of Jesus Christ as his tenderest friend 
and deliverer, literally proving the truth of the 
promise, “ When thou passeth through the waters 
they shall not overflow thee, when thou walkest 
through the fires, they shall not kindle upon thee !”’ 
O that I could represent him, crying, “Come Lord 
Jesus, come quickly !” Come! receive a creature 
once defiled with sin, sometimes even rebellious, 
yet having in his bosom principles of love to thee, 
but now ravished with transports of joy, because 
he is entering on a world, in which he shall be 
always obedient, and always faithful. SauRiy. 


Sympathy with distress is thought so essential to 
human nature that the want of it has been called in. 
humanity: want of + ns | with another’s happi- 
ness has not been stigmat: with so hard a name, 
but it is impossible ta esteem the man who takesno 
delight in the good of a fellow creature ; we call him 


hard-hearted, selfish, unnatural; epithets expressive of 
high disapprobation. 
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FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS. 


LORD BROUGHAM, 


This individual has, for several years, occu- 
pied a large share of public attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His mental character, 
and his political career, are well worthy of stu- 
dious consideration. He is to be viewed in the | 
multiform capacity of a lawyer—a reviewer—a 
writer upon politics, education, general science, 
and natural theology—a leader of opposition in 
the House of Commons—and last, but not least 
—Lord High Chancellor of England. Perhaps, 
there never was another instance of a person cf 
such singular versatility of  peciate rising so sud- 
denly to the first dignity of a most arduous pro- 
fession; and if there have been instances of 
equal—it may mostconfidently be asserted, there 
have been none of greater mental activity, than 
has been displayed by Lord Brougham. It is 
ee ga known that he was educated in Scot- 
and is first appearance at the English bar 
was in some appeal cases before the se of 
Lords. His eloquence made a strong impres- 
sion in his favour, and in the vortex of the Me- 


tropolis he soon became conspicuous as a bar- { 


rister and a politician. His previous connection 
with the Edinburgh Review had already given 
him notoriety as a political writer, and the 
Whigs, whose politics he had so zealously sus- 
tained in that periodical, were his patrons and 
supporters. ‘The trial of Queen Caroline afford- 
ed an admirable opportunity for a display of his 
peculiar 4 of eloquence, and his forensic in- 
genuity.. He was appointed her leading coun- 
sel, and became at once an object upon which 
the public attention was centered. The spirit 
with which he conducted that defence gave 
great offence to George 4th, and although it 
strengthened him with his party, yet there was 
very little prospect at that time, that the boidand 
unsparing advocate of the persecuted Queen, 
would ever enjoy any extraordinary professional 
distinction which was in the gift of the crown. 
Instead of tracing the career of this celebrated 
man, which has become matter of history, and is 
known to almost every reader of a newspaper— 
perhaps a few independent remarks—the result 
of reflection upon it—and made here, where the 
party waves upon which he has risen, and b 
which ne has been rudely buffetted, cannot reac 
—may not be unacceptable. 


It is to be regretted that Lord Brougham has 
divided his exertions among so many subjects.— 
It has prevented him from obtaining that degree 
of eminence in any department of mind, of which 
he is capable, and which would have been the 
better for his hereafter fame. There is a fasci- 
nation in the idea of universal excellence—but 
it is a most deceptive one. The mind of man— 
the life of man will not permit it. Our powers 
are finite—our life is short. Brougham has not 
aimed at too much—but he has aimed at too 
many things. He has worked too fast. Hehas 
been too eager to despatch. There has beena 
disposition to hurry through an important mat- 
ter, and to hurry from it to another of equal but 
dissimilar interest. We discover a feverish im- 


LORD BROUGHAM, 


taxed his mental and Pagel constitution too 
far, and injured both. His labours have been 
almost beyond human endurance. A frame of 
iron, and nerves of steel, would be necessa 
fully and safely to sustain the burthen. Wit 
half his exertions, peneey directed to some 
one adequate intellectual aim—he might have 
been a much greater man. As it is, he will 
leave behind him a reputation for very extraor- 
dinary powers, but it may be doubted whether 
that reputation will long endure. There will be 
no monuments of his greatness—to live when he 
is removed from this bustling stage—to which 
posterity may resort,and from which to derive a 
true estimate of the extent of his capacity, and 
the vigour of his understanding. Even now, he 
seems to have lost much of his political in- 
fluence, and to be consulted and employed by 
the party leaders more as a matter of necessity 
than choice. Why is this? The answer is not, 
I think, a difficult one. But first, let us consi- 
der Lord Brougham asa lawyer. That he has 
acquired a substantial fund of professional know- 
ledge cannot be doubted. With his passion for 
scientific research, it would be strange, if the 
‘author of the learned introduction to the Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge. in which the plea- 
sures of science are so earnestly recommended, 
and an acquaintance with the whole range of it 
developed, should have neglected those legal 
ss pate which are essential to eminence 
and success in the profession of his choice. But 
he has not neglected them. His great speech 
upon the law reform is rife with professional 
learning, and much of it of a recondite and an- 
tiquarian description; such as none but a law- 
yer who delved and penetrated to the roots of 
ancient usage and venerated precedent, would 
be likely to know any thing at all about. Still, 
Lord Brougham never was regarded as among 
the first of legal reasonersat the bar. Henever 
displayed that acuteness of perception—that 
nicety of discrimination—and that familiar and 
intimate acquaintance with decisions and cases, 
which enables the barrister to detect those deli- 
cate shades of distinction which escape all but 
the most careful and persevering investigation 
and comparison. Upon great principles he was 
much more at home, and when a case turned 
upon them, he argued it with uncommon ability 
and force. At Nisi Prius, he stood much high- 
er than at Bar. Here, different talent, and 
another species of information were called into 
requisition—popular eloquence—spirit—know- 
ledge of the whom heart; of man as circom- 
)stances have made him; of the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, and their influence upon the mind 
and the manners—there is scarcely any sort of 
general information, scientific or otherwise— 
which may not at some time or other, be of ser- 
vice to the advocate at Visi Prius. He must 
know something more than the law bearing 
upon his cause. In what are called, cases of 
tort—cases sounding in damages—Brougham 
was very distinguished. He was the most ener- 
getic speaker at the bar; he examined the wit- 
nesses with ingenuity, spirit, and closeness; he 
spoke to the evidence with force and point; and 
he had the requisite ability of a tactician. But 


patient haste in all his movements. He has 


he had his rivals at Vist Prius—rivals, some of 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


whom, in the ordinary mass of causes—were 
apt to be even more successful. Denman was 
a more agreeable, though by no means so power- 
ful a speaker; Gurney was at least his equal in 
conducting a difficult cross examination; and 
Scarlett was decidedly his superior in skilful and 
ingenious management. Brougham’s strength 
lay in his bold and fervent appeals to the under- 
standings and passions of a jury—in that union 
of argument and declamation,. which, with his 
varied intonations and admirable manner, some- 
jy swept irresistibly, Jike the blast of a tor- 


0. 

This may be the proper time to speak of Lord 
Brougham as a Judge. I have always thought 
his elevation tu the Seals, an injudicious appoint- 
ment. Brougham had no experience as achan- 
cery lawyer. flis practice had not been in the 
Equity Courts. When we consider that a Court 
of Equity is as much governed by precedent as 
a Court of Common Law; we must admit the 
impossibility of a sudden acquisition of the 
learning and experience in the Equity ry pri 
ment of the law, requisite to the successful dis- 
charge of the important duties of an Equity 
Judge. Iam aware that the office of Chancel- 
lor, in England, is also, a political office. He is 
the “ keeper of the king’s conscience”—he pre- 
sides in the House of Lords, and is a member of 
the Privy Council. Weare now viewing it as 
a judicial office. Brougham has at least one 
merit. He was expeditious. Decide he cer- 
tainly did—case after case—with all possible 
speed. True, complaints loud and long have 
been made. His decisions have been frequent- 
ly censured as erroneous, and pronounced upon 
an imperfect investigation of the case before 
him. This may be but the dictates of political 
premeape or personal hostility; and Brougham 

had enough of both to contend with. Yet it 
is very likely to have some truth for its founda- 
tion. It could not well be otherwise. When a 
Chancellor is resolved to gallop like a race horse 
through his calender—when his only objects 
seem to be, to clear the docket, and to have it 
said that he has despatched all before him; when 
the reputation of unexampled celerity of deci- 
sion, is the great aim of his ambition—it would 
be singular indeed, if correctness of decision 
should equally his characterisic. He must 
frequently cut the gordian knot of an intricate 
cause. He will be irritated at impediments— 
impatient of delay—and his anxiety to get 
through his calender, will induce the habit of 
coming to a conclusion upon a hasty half ex- 
amination of the prominent points. This may 
satisfy those who deem an inclination to expe- 
dite and to despateh—the redeeming virtue of 
the head of the English Chancery—and there is 
some excuse for such an opinion of a court 
whose delays have been proverbial. But it 
may reasonably be doubted, which is calcula- 
ted to produce the most injurious effect upon 
the due administration of ay justice ; the 
plodding dilatoriness of an Eldon, or the eager 
precipitancy of a Brougham. It has also been 
a matter of complaint against Lord Chancellor 


Brougham, that his deportment on the bench | 


was undignified, and deficient in courtesy ; that 
he frequently gave way to ill temper—inter- | 


o3i 


rupted the arguments of counsel of the first 
standing and greatest experience, with petulant 
impatience—and would not hesitate, when oc- 
casion offered, to enter into wordy war with 
them, and even seek to disconcert by the exer- 
cise of his bitterness of retort, and keenne3s of 
sarcastic wit. This was very unbecoming in a 
judge—it was out of keeping with his dignity— 
taking improper advantage of the authority of 
his station—forcing an advocate off the track 
of his argument—perhaps breaking him down 
altogether ; thus, invading the client’s right toa 
full discussion and a fair hearing, without which 
his cause cannot be understood, or the proper 
relief extended, and bringing discredit upon 
what should be above reproach, and even the 
suspicion of partiality, of favouritism, or of ani- 
mosities—one of the most solemn and important 
tribunals of the land. There is no excuse for 
such conduct. Self control is the duty of a judge 
But instances of provocation may be adduced to. 
extenuate. One is upon record. thus related. 

“ While delivering a Edward Sug- 
den observed that t hancellor was writing, 
and he stopped. The Lord Chancellor desired 
Sir Edward to proceed. _ 

Sir Edward Sugden replied, that he could not, 
unless he were in possession of the attention of 
the court. 

His Lordship said, that he was giving his full 
attention to every thing that was stated, and of 
that he alone was competent to judge; he was 
taking a note of something said by the learned 
counsel, and he should choose his own time for ~ 
making his note; papers might be put before 
him for signature, but signing his name was 
merely mechanical, and did not at all withdraw 
his attention. If a judge were not at liberty to 
do any thing merely mechanical, while counsel 
were addressing him, the business of the court 
must be suspended every time he blew his nose, 
or took a pinch of snuff. If one of his predeces- 
sors had given such intense attention as was ex- 
pected, he would not now appear with so smiling 
a countenance. 

Sir Edward Sugden sat down. 

The Lord Chancellor inquired if he had any 
thing more to state in reply. 

Sir Edward Sugden declined to say any thing 
further.”’ 

It is said that Lord Eldon, was accustomed to 
peruse letters and scribble replies to them, while 
apparently engaged in the argument before him 
—and that Sir Edward Sugden never complain- 
ed. They were political as well as personal 
friends. Sir Edward is one of the ablest of chan- 
cery lawyers, and was conscioxs, doubtless, that 
he himself could have made a most excellent 
chancellor; Brougham’s rise had stopped. his 
rising; he bore his lordship no good will, and 
had on more than one occasion openly expres- 
sed his dissatisfaction at his appointment, and 
his conviction of his inability to dis¢harge its 
duties. All this is worthy of remembrance in 
forming an estimate of the propriety or impro- 

riety of the deportment of the chancellor—his 
e—his wlustrations, certainly—were not 
particularly decorous. 


As a leader of opposition in the House of 
Commons, Brougham has shewn to the greatest 
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advantage. He wasa debater of the first order; 
and his peculiar powers of spirited invective, 
rompt retort, and withering sarcasm, have 
n the theme of frequent description and com- 
ment—of complaint and eulogium. He could 
not have been equally successful as a Minis- 
terial leader. He wanted temper—coolness— 
discretion—dignity—tact. There appears to be 
a native essential roughness about him, which 
no station—no combination of circumstances 
can overcome. It is part of the man—a neces- 
sary element of his nature—without it, he would 
not be Brougham. We must take him as he is, 
and balance his virtues against his faults: his 
friends need not fear for the result. Place him 
where you will, Brougham must be bitter and 
sarcastic—he cannot avoid being personal—he 
will make himself disagreeable—he must be 
disliked. For the Upper House he was never 
fitted—least of all, to preside. It was indeed, 
-*a fall up stairs.” He was not at home among 
the Lords. He felt the trammels of etiquette, 
and was ever impatient to throw it from him; 


the formalities of his station were irksome and | 


annoying; he yearned for the full freedom of 
debate—the fierce combat—the “ rough and 
tumble” of the Lower House; he was restless, 
uneasy, and perpetually breaking through the 
rules of order, and startling his brother peers 
by his utter disregard and avowed contempt for 
conventional observances, and the artificial dis- 
tinctions of aristocratic life. The man whose 
fiery temper frequently impelled him out of the 
bounds of order, even in bear garden, the 
House of Commons—could hardly be expected 
to preserve order in the House of dod. Ludi- 
crous indeed must have been the scenes which 
not unfrequently took place—when the presid- 
ing officer—the Moderator of the House—was 
himself most grossly out of order—roaring like 
a chafed lion, reckless of repeated cries to order 
—and dealing forth his denunciations with a 
lavish hand, upon those who had roused the ire 
of this most vindictive and vehement assailant. 

Lord Brougham ranks among the liberal poli- 
ticians, and has ever been a staunch unwaver- 
ing supporter of the popular cause. His eleva- 
tion to the Peerage has not affected his princi- 
ples. Lord Brougham is, if any thing, rather 
more ultra in his Whiggism than plain Mr. 
Brougham. To push forward the progress of 
reform, has been his darling aim from the com- 
mencement of his political career. He came 
into power as a reformer—he left it a reformer. 
The terms, &beral, reform, and reformer, have 
now, a technical signification. The professed 
liberal is sometimes the greatest of intolerants. 
One species of reform, is to tear up by the roots 
and raze from the earth. With some politi- 
cians, to reform and to destroy, are synonymous. 
Brougham is not to be confounded with such as 
these. When in power, he was assailed by 
Tory and by Radical. The one accused him of 
unsettling the foundations of the government, 
and making a serious inroad upon the constitu- 
tion by his support of the measure of parliamen- 
tary reform; the other, valuing that reform but 
as the stepping stone to greater change, charged 
him with indifference, apostacy, and want of 
faith—because the “ march of improvement” 
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was not commensurate with their unbridled 
wishes. It is somewhat to his credit, that he 
satisfied neither. His conduct and language 
towards the close of his Chancellorship, it must 
be confessed, were rather incxplicable and am- 
biguous. He urged that the Whigs had com- 
pleted their great undertaking, and redeemed 
their a to the country; he spoke at times 
as if little more could be reasonably expected 
from them—and then in, he threw out ob- 
scure and indefinite intimations of great things 
yet to be accomplished. 

He made a journey into Scotland—was feast- 
ed, toasted, and complimented ; harangued the 
people at public meetings—vapou a little 
absurdly about his influence with his Sovereign 
—and having thus in the estimation of his 
enemies, “‘ draggled the Seals through the 
mire ;” the Whigs suddenly fall from power, 
and Brougham is Chancellor no longer. What 
his political views at present are, it is difficult 
tosay. Whether, with his “ancient ally” Earl 
Grey, he will adhere to the old distinctive prin- 
ciples of the Whig party—or whether, he will 

ive in to the bolder designs of O’Connell and 
the Radicals—or whether, he intends to steer 
between both, and yield an occasional support 
to either, as inclination may prompt—cannot be 
determined from any thing that he has yet said 
or done. It has been intimated, I know not 
upon what authority, that he will retire alto- 
wpa from public hfe. An anonymous pamph- 
et or two against the aristocracy has been at- 


tributed to his pen. The letters of “ Mr. Tomp- 


| kins,” are sufficiently radical to receive the 


commendation of the Westminster Review.— 
Its authorship has been questioned—never, | be- 
lieve, acknowledged by or for himself. == 

It may be doubted whether his political in- 
fluence is now very important. When the 
Whigs were restored to power, he was not re- 
stored to the Woolsack—although it is well 
known that he was quite willing to resume its 
duties ; he is out of the House of Commons; he 
is personally obnoxious to the King; with the 
nobility he is any thing but a favorite. His 
habitual indulgence in the most offensive per- 
sonalities, and his disregard of the recognized 
observances and established courtesies of polish- 
ed society, would amply account for this, dis- 
tinct from all political considerations. His pug- 
nacious disposition—leading him to deal his 
blows in every direction—upon both friend and 
foe; and the ambiguity which has marked his 
latter course, has naturally diminished confi- 
dence in him as a political leader. 

We are now to consider Brougham as a wri- 
ter. He published a work on the colonial policy 
of Great Britain in two volumes, which has 
been deservedly commended for its enlar 
views, and the energetic language in which 
they are ig, His political articles in 
the Edinburgh Review I always liked—they 
were characterized by a racy, manly, spirited 
style; he reasoned freely and fearlessly ; and if 
we did not always agree with him in opinion 
we were constrained to admit the ingenuity and 
force of his argument. His pamphlets on popu- 
lar education have been made the subject of fre- 
quent and severe criticism. His plan is cer- 
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tainly defective—too exclusively scientific—and 
almost totally neglectful of the necessary cul- 
ture of the heart, and the foundation of the 
moral and religious character. In the cause 
of popular education he has been an indefati- 
ble labourer. The London University—the 
echanics’ Institute—the society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge—these are evidences 
of his industry and perseverance. He has as- 
sisted in rearing the whole. He has been to 
them founder and patron--for them he has toiled 
and drudged. He has superintended publica- 
tions—descended to the labour of abridgements 
—and contributed prefaces and explanatory 
notes. It is difficult to point to the literary la- 
bours of Brougham: celebrity was not his ob- 
ject—the notoriety of eutierell he has studied 
to avoid. His ready pen has been constantly 
at work, and his keen and caustic style has been 
detected in many a = paragraph in the 
ee ag prints, even when he was involved in the 
igh and arduous duties of the Chancellorship. 
His discourse of natural theology, which has 
been lately published here, has been assailed 
and rather rudely handled by the reviewers of 
both countries. Its important aim and worthy 
motive would seem to entitle it to better treat- 
ment. It was evidently written in too much 
haste, and defects both of style, arrangement, 
and argument, are the necessary consequences. 
But no one can deny that it displays learning 
and research—philosophical acumen--and argu- 
mentative power. 

Of Lord Brougham’s style of eloquence we 
have heard much. His manner is described as 
powerful and impressive in the extreme—his 
voice strong, clear,and musical—his intonations 
varied and appropriate—his gestures bold, yet 
graceful. The excitement under which he fre- 
quently speaks—leaves him all his self posses- 
sion, and brings out all his energies. He is a 
terrible antagonist—fierce in attack—merciless 
in conflict. 1 have heard of the tomahawk of 
controversy—it is Brougham’s weapon. He is 
as unrelenting as a Seminole. His eloquence 
has no sympathetic feeling—no tenderness—no 
pathos. His speechesread well. The language 
is always nervous—sometimes coarse; his sen- 
tences are long, and invalved—pa- 
renthesis in parenthesis; but he rarely wan- 
ders—he argues closely, as well as boldly—he 
takes hold of his subject like one who under- 
stood it, and was determined upon a thorough 
investigation, and all his energies are directed 
to the matter in hand. 

Upon the whole, what will posterity say of 
Lord Brougham? It must pronounce him a 
man of very extraordinary talents. He will be 
entitled to remembrance. He has filled a large 
space in the public eye; he has risen to the first 
dignity of his profession; his life has been one 

incessant activity and intellectual exertion. 
is vast capacity, varied ta- 
lents, and manifold acquirements, we can hard- 
ly rank him among the great writers, statesmen, 
or lawyers of his country. He has not put forth 
any great work of general interest as the foun- 
dation of his fame as a writer. He was capable 
of it, beyond all doubt—but he did not will it.— 
He prepared the desultory and hasty literary 

45 
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employments of moments snatched from public 
business, and devoted principally to subjects of 
temporary interest. He has not identified him- 
self with any continued course of substantial and 
successful policy, by which he might have se- 
cured to himself the enduring reputation of a 
distinguished statesman. The project of par- 
liamentary reform did not originate with him, 
and its operation is yet to be tested; the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British West Indies—thus 
far at least—has not been attended with the 
beneficial effects that were anticipated; his 
modifications of the poor laws have been et 
tially adopted, and time is required before their 
wisdom can be demonstrated; his scheme of 
public education is very imperfect, and has 
never received the approval of parliament; his 
views of law reform are in many respects, ju- 
dicious and necessary—abuses have been re- 
medied, and improvements effected, through his 
zealous and unyielding perseverance; his ac- 
tive devotion to the great duty of an elevation 
and improvement of the popular mind, is de- 
serving of warm commendation, though his sys- 
tem of instruction may be faulty: the cause is 
good, and he has done a great for it. No 
productions of legal learning and research—no 
series of able and important decisions have ap- 
peared, to evince his profundity as a lawyer, 
and to give him authority in the courts. It is 
as an opposition leader—a fearless eloquent de- 
bater-—-a hard working chairman of important 
committees—a man of universal knowledge, 
that he is entitled to a conspicuous niche in the 
temple of history. Far greater would have 
been his influence—much higher that niche— 
had more singleness of purpose, and concen- 
tration of energy, marked his political, or his 
intellectual efforts; and had a prudential self 
control, and a conciliatory disposition aided his 
strong intellect—his daring spirit—his unflinch- 
ing resolution—and his untiring zeal—in direct- 
ing and sustaining with success, measures and 
plans of general benefit and practical wisdom— 
of ‘moderate, judicious, and gradual 


or Time.—A good deal has been 
written about the flight of time, and the rapidity 
of its course and the stealthiness of its progress 
have been the theme of philosophers, poets, saints 
and sages, in all time and countries. One of the 
happiest illustrations we remember to have seen, 
is the following image from a recent novel. 


“ To the happy, time flies swifter than the 
swallow ; but not so to the listless ennuye: time 
to the ennuye is like the high insurmountable 
wall by which the snail lingers and dawdies in 
his toilsome progress ; and should he get to the 
top ! what then ! why he must toil down again ; 
and away he goes, creeping and slipping, sliding, 
slowly as ever ; till some mischance befalls him ! 
he looses his hold—and down he falls, to the river 
that flows dark, cold, and deep below. Snail 
and ennuye !—they both get their falls—the one 
in the water, and the other in the grave. In vain 
they turn with regret, the one to his wall, the 
other to his time, despised, mispent, and lost !” 


N. Y. Mirror. 
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AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE. 


Many years ago, there lived in western Pennsylva- 
nia, General , & revolutionary worthy, who 
had done the State some service. He united with the 
courage and chivalry of the soldier an impetuous and 
positive temper, which brooked no contradiction of 
his word or disobedience of his orders. Ploughing 
one day on his farm, one of the horses became restive 
and intractable; wherenpon the testy Cincinnatus 
struck him so violenty on the head, that the animal 
fell lifeless at his feet. On seeing a favorite steed, 
lately full of life and spirit stretched on the ground, 
his rage was changed to regret and self reproach: but 
knowing nothing better to be done, he disengaged 
the harness and went to his house. He sent for a 
fellow who did odd jobbs about the neighborhood, to 
go into the field, where he would find the horse, and 
skin him forthwith and take hishide to the tanner’s, 

“ What! Roney dead!” inquired the man. 

“ Dead or alive, what’s that your business ?” ex. 
claimed the general, with characteristic violence ; “go, 


AUTHENTIC 


do as I bid you, and never ask me questions.” 


The man accordingly went to do his business, and 
after a considerable time returned for his pay. 

“ Well, Jack, what do you ask ?” 

“ Why, only three quarters, general!” 

“ Three devils! I’ll not pay it.” 

“ But, stop a bit, Gineral, it isn’t much considering 
ail my trouble. I don’t ax for the skinning alone, 
but then such a work I had to catch—” 

* Fire and furies! Jack !—catch him! was Roney 
alive?” 

* Aye, Gineral, alive and arp | and a pretty hot 
chase I had to give him round the field, before I got a 
chance to knock him down—” 

“* What, you infernal scoundrel, did you kill him?” 
exclaimed the veteran bursting with rage. 

“ Yes, sir; you know J could not skin him alive!” 

a You diabolical villain: by the eternal, I'll kill 


u— 

“ Oh, don’t Gineral, don’t,” cried Jack, omy - a 
retreat : “ there’s no law as far as I know, agin il. 
ling your horse, though it mought be murder if you’d 
yon bmg Besides you know, I always obey military 
orders.” 


The foregoing story of aaving a good steed, re- 
minds us at an episode selected from an old Italian 
novel by Giovana Francisco Strapparola, which ap- 
pears to be the origin of 
“ Wearing the Breeches” and“ Taming the shrew.” 
Upon the true scource of Shakspeare’s plot for this 
comedy, there isa variety of opinions; let the simi- 
larity between it and the subjoined incidents deter- 
mine. 


There were two brothers who from their youth 
had entertained the warmest regard for each other. 
‘Their names where Pisardo and Silverio; and they 
lived in Corneto—a fortress of ‘Tuscany. The latter 
became enamoured of a tailor’s daughter, a smart 
pretty and lively girl, who was adicted.to every species 
of extravagance to gratify her vanity and taste for 
public amusements. So infatuated was the young 
husband with her beauty and vivacity, that he willing- 
ly made every sacrifice to indulge her humors and ad- 
minister to her excesses. As a natural consequence, 
the lady soon assumed absolute sway over Silverio’s 
household. He lost all control of his wife, his servants, 
andeven ofhis own movements, and nothing was 
done without her sanction. Yet the yoke was sweet 
to the doating husband,and he neither felt the shame of 
his wife’s supremacy, nor the indignities which his 
tame submission to it brought upon him. ae 

Espaniella had a sister equally fair and fascinating 
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as herself, but who bertrayed a similar disposition to 
domineer in her father’s family, and demand the 
acquiescence of every one in her unreasonable desires. 
This queenly creature, Pisardo addreased and married. 
After the rejoicing and festivity of the nuptials, Pis- 
cardo took his bride to his own house. lore the 
were domesticated, he had discovered her family fail- 
ings, her total neglect of economy im every thing, her 
disposition to command, and above all, her seif-wil! 
and spirit of contradiction. Aware, too, of his bro. 
iher’s unhappiness from the same temperament in his 
sister-in-law, he determ'!ned to correct the evil in his 
own house from the start. As soon, therefore, as his 
wife and he had entered it, he went to a closet and 
preduced a pair of rich velvet breeches and two hea- 
vy sticks. 

\ly dear Fiorella,’ said he,‘ you see clearly that 
these are men’s breeches.’ 

* Yes my dear, and what of that ?’ 

* And you see that these are a pair of stout cudgels ?’ 

*Whatdo you mean? Do you suppose I am atoo!l?’ 

‘Oh no, my dear; you shall see what 1 mean. Take 
hold of one leg of these breeches. ‘I'here; that’s 
right. Now I will hold the other.’ 

Well, simpleton, what now !’ 

‘Take, my dear Fiorella, one of these sticks in your 
other hard. There; just so!’ 

* How long sir, do you suppose I shall continue this 
nonsense ?” 

“Oh! justa moment. Ifyou are ready now for 
blows, my dear, use your weapon;I have mine pre- 
pared. t us hold on to the breeches and beat each 
other, until one of us is knocked down and conquered. 
The victor will take the breeches, and the vanquished 
shall be forever humble and submisive to the wearer’s 
authority.” 

Florella was struck dumb, but not with the cudgel. 
For a considerable time she remained motionless, 
gazing upon the superior form and resolute counte- 
nance of Pisardo. ‘There was no kind of levity in his 
manner, as he glanced alternately from his stupified 
spouse to the stick in his hand. At last the power of 
speech, which surprise and fright had suspended, was 
on and with a tremulous voice, she uttered these 
words: 

“ Alas! my dear Pisardo, why should you act thus ? 
Are you nct the husband? and therefore my lord and 
master, and having aright to claim duty and obedi- 
ence from me and all my household? Am I not the 
wife? andbound to do your will, and obey your 
commands? ‘This is the written precept of the Crea- 
tor, consented to by all the female race; and 1 truly 
feel its obligation. ‘Then, sweet Pisardo, I must not 
wear the breeches: take them, they are yours, and fit 
for you alone; Icannot think they would become 
my sex, all things considered.” 

‘Oh, but my dear, you may as well try-——” 

“No, no! 1 confess I am conquered: 1 confess 1 
am a woman; and in thisnameis embraced respect, 
dependence and subjection.” 

“ Well spoken, my Fiorella! but unhappily, the 
name of woman haz another meaning, inconstancy. 
Prove, however, by your conduct that this term is 
unjust, or at least inapplicable to you, and I shall 
continue to love and cherish you.” 

Whether Pisardo had full confidence in his convert 
or not, he determined to exhibit a specimen of dicipline, 
which might ensure gentle and amiable behaviour in 
Fiorella. Among his horses, one which was most 
beautiful in appearance, had so many bad qualities 
thatno use could be made of him. Designin 
shew thenew mistress of his establishment afl 
comforts and luxeries, he conducted her through. 
gardens and grounds, and finally to the stable. He 
entered with a whip in his hand, and he displayed the 
horses, all, except one of the most delicate shape and 
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OUR NATIONAL ENSIGN=BEAUTIFUL REFLECTION. 


graceful carriage, obeyed his voice. But this animal 
was intractable, and would yield neither to the word or 
blow 3 at last Pisardo seized a club and felled the beast 
with a single stroke, and not being able to avoid his 
hoots, received two or three severe kicks. Conceal- 
ing the pain which he suffered, he drew his sword and 
thrust it through the heart of the prostrate horse. 

“Good God !” exclaimed Fiorella, “is it possible, 
Pisardo, you van kill so fine an animal?” 

“Know my Florella, that all that eat my bread, 
shall obey my orders.” 

Poor Fiorella was dreadfully shocked to find her- 
self united to a man of such violent passions; but as 
she could not help herself, she wisely determined to 
submit. Acting under this resolution she soon dis- 
covered that Pisardo was kind, affectionate, and 
disposed to gratify all her reasonable desires. Never 
had she been so truly happy; and a more devoted 
pair where not to be found in all Tuscany! 

Itchanced after these occurencesthat the henpecked 
Silvero visited his happy brother. Observing the quiet 
manner in which the lacser’s domestic aflairs were 
managed, he felt the strongest desire to effect a re- 
volution under his own roof, and obtained;from Pisar- 
do a recital of the means he had em oy to reform 
his wife and ensure his comfort. Full of a simiiar 
scheme, Silvero returned to his home, and as soon as 
he had crossed the threshold, ordered the lady Espine- 
la to bring him his newest and best breeches. Mean- 
while he provided a couple of stout canes, and pro- 
ceeded to business as his brother had done with Flor- 
ella—The scheme ended in a torrent of scorntul 
abuse on the part of the shrew. 

‘What! are yo mad ? Do you think I would wear 
your breeches? No, indeed! 7" your own ward- 
robe, and I will keep my house. Iam not to be tu- 
tored by youat this late day.” 

Silvero was somewhat staggered by the failure o 
this part of the plan; but he resolved to carrry out the 
measure, and as he could not force, he persuaded his 
wifeto ge tothe stable. There flourishing a whip 
about the horses, he selected the handsomest and best, 
and dealt him a fatal blow, betraying the utmost fury 
in his manner. 

‘Ww hy, you brute ! you tool !” cned the — Espinel- 
la, ‘are you bereft of your senses to kill wantonly 
your best horse ?” 

* No, madam; I shall serve all around me thus that 
ogpete my wishes. Whoever eats my bread, shall 
obey my will!’ 

* Aye madman ; use your beasts so, if you will. See! 


you have destroyed the finest horse in the service of 


the Pope, and have injured your own consequence. I 
think I perceive your design; but it is futile; your 
pasnen has no terror for me—I have known you too 


ong. 

Siivero was silent; his spirit drooped, and the fair 
dame continued ; 

* What have you gained by this, vain man, except 
self-reproach, shame and sorrow ?”’ 

The unfortunate husband returned to his brother 
and narrated the failure of his efforts to amend his 
wile’s temper and conduct ; and blamed Pisardo for 
exposing him tothe abuse and the laughter of his 
neighbors. 

_ * My dear brother,’ answered Pisardo, ‘it was fool- 
ish to make the attempt. Tv have slain a serviceable 
animal was a crime, and could only bring contempt 
upon the oe amagat but you have been altogether 
wrong. He whe would tame ashrew must not only 
wear the breeches, but from the start, must use the 
Strength and authority becoming the proper wearer.’ 


Be just in all thy actions, and if joined with those 
that are not, never change thy mind: 


FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS, 


OUR NATIONAL ENSIGN. 


Flag of the planet gems! 
Whose sapphire-circled diadems 
Stud every sea, and shore, and sky ; 
Oh! can thy children gaze 
Upon thy silver blaze, 
Nor kindle at thy rays, 
Which led the brave of old to die? 
Thou banner, beautiful and grand, 
Float thou for ever o’er our land! 


Flag of the stripes ef fire! 
Long as the bard his lofty lyre 

Can strike, thou shalt inspire our song, 
We'll sing thee~—round the hearth, 
We'll sing thee—on strange earth, 
We'll sing thee—when we forth 

To battle go, with clarion tongue, 
Flag of the free and brave in blood, 
For aye be thou the blest of God ! 


Flag of the bird of Jove! 
Who left the clouds and stars above, 
To point the Hero's lightning path ; 
Around thee we will stand, 
With glittering sword in hand, 
And swear to guard the land 
Which tamed the British lion’s wrath! 
Flag of the West! be thou unfurl’d 
Till the last trump arouse the world ! 


Flag of two ocean shores ! 
W hose everlasting thunder roars, 
From deep to deep, in sterm and foam, 
Tho’ with the sun’s red set 
Thon sink’st to slumber, yet 
With him, in glory great, 
Thou risest, and shall share his tomb! 
Thou banner, beautiful and grand, 
Float thou for ever o’er our land! 


A Beautirut Rer.ection.—-lt cannot be that earth 
is man’s abiding place. It cannot be that our life is 
cast up by the ocean of eternity to float a moment 
upon its waves and sink into nothingness. Else why 
is it that the high and glorious aspirations which leap 
like angels from the temple of our heart are forever 
wandering about unsatisfied ? Why is it that the rain. 
buw and cloud come over us with a beauty not of 
earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse upon 
their faded loveliness ? Why is it that the stars that 


VAPiD. 


hold their ‘ festival around the m‘dnight throne, are set 


above the grasp olf our limited faculties, forever mock. 
ing us with their unapproachable glory ! And finally, 
ow is it that brighter forms of human beauty are pre- 
sented to our view, and taken away from us, leaving 
the thousand streams of our affections to flow back in 
alpine torrents upon our hearts? We are born for a 
higher destiny than that of earth; there is a realm 
where the rainbow never fades; where the stars will 
be spread out before us, like islands that slumber on 
the ocean; and where the beautiuful beings which here 

ss before us like shadows, will stay in our presence 
forever. —_Bulwer, 
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The dew that falls 


A MOTHER’S LOVE! 
Sung by Wrs. Rowbotham, 
IN THE WEPT OF THE WISH-TON-WISH. 


Arranged for the Piano Forte by B. Cross. 


Andante Semplice. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
7he Troubadour.” 
Gaily the Editor 

Smoking his cigar, 
While he was scissoring 
News near and far, 
Looking for murders dire, 
Item or puff— 
‘Devil come—devil come— 
Ain’t this enough ?” 


Sadly the Edtior 
Heard the boy shout, 

‘ Paragraphs !—paragraphs !— 
My copy’s run out.’ 

Then with a nervelsss pen, 
He scribbled some stuff, 

* Devil come—devil come— 
Ain’t this enough ?” 


Wild look’d the Editor, 
Rage fired his eye, 
When cried the little imp, 
‘ The form’s gone to pi!’ 
Straight to the fiend he flew, 
Gave him a cuff— 
Careless imp !—careless imp !— 
Pll give you enough !’ 


Musicaut TitTies (from the MSS. of a loblol- 
ly boy’s collection)—** The Italian Man Friday.’ 
‘Brite shant | cleer.’ ‘Howe sweet in the 
Oodlings.’ ‘ Live Letters cherish.’ ‘ Old Lady 


Fare.’ ‘ A jew, a jew, my deerest life. ‘ Haul } 


in the Downes.’ ‘ Moggy’s Larder.’ Herrin 
*Veeve henry Cart.’ ‘ Kobin had 
r. dem 


“ Mrs. Trollope was one of the greatest re- 
formers of the day. Thesegar-smokers, the to- 
bacco-chewers, thesit-up- inst-the-wall-with- 
the-run-and-hurry-reugh-and-tumble-eaters,— 
need another lesson or two.” 

The ahove is from the. New York Express ; 
Mr. Brooks is right. The puff-tocacco-smoke- 
in-your-face-men, the-spit-on-yeur-carpet-men, 
dies-men,the-pick-their-teeth-at-the-table-men, 
the-stand-on-the-side-walk-so-that-the-ladies-- 
can-scarcely-get-along-men, and the-gabble-in- 
the-theatre-men-and-women, and the-sit-on-the- 
feet-on-the-railing-men, all need to be gently 
rubbed with a brush made of pins, or tickled 
with a rusty nail.—Philada. Com. Adv. 


Yankee Wit.—A ‘ notion seller’ was offering 
youmes clocks, finely varnished, and gaudily co- 

red, and with a looking glass in front, to some 
one not remarkable for personal charms. ‘ Why, 
it’s beautiful,’ says the vender. “* Beautiful in- 
deed! a look at it almost frightens me! ‘* Then 
mister,”’ replied Jonathan,“ guess you'd better 
buy one that ha’nt got no looking glass.” 


| 


Skeepy.—A clergyman in New Hampshire, 
recommends, in a Sighboring periodical, those 
of his congregation who are in the habit of 
sleeping at meeting, to take the four back pews, 
where they can be more comfortable, and where 
their snoring will not disturb the preacher.— 
hereupon, one of the hearers informs the 
clergyman, through the New Hampshire Pa- 
triot, that if he will wake up a little himself, and 
preach with more animation and interest, not 
more than twoof the back pews will be required 
to accommodate all the sleepy hearers. 


Dean Swirt.—When a gentleman who was 
trying to pursuade him to dine at bis house, said, 
“] will send you my bill of fare,” he replied, 
** send me your bill of company.” 


Dinner .—At the late Lincoln Con- 
servative Festival,on ‘““The Army” having been 
drunk in due course with other toasts, loud call; 
were made upon Capt. Grantham, but without 
effect. All that could be got from the gallant 
captain was, “ I do not know what to saywW I get 
up, and had better keep my seat.” e calls 
for him were more vociferous, but he refused to 
obey, observing, “What's the use of making a 
fool of myself? I can’t speak, and I shan’t get 
up.” —(Roars of laughter.) 


The following “ elegant extract” is from the 
| speech of a chimney sweeper, who was brought 
apy we others, lately, before tlie London police 
charged with creating a row. 

“ We axed him if we might have a dance, and 
vile we wer in the reel round ‘Jack in the Green,’ 
he cum’d and turned us avay for nuffen votsum- — 
dever ; there are some o’ these ere chaps vat 
goes about vot are not serveeps, (pulling up his 
trowsers) but if yer vorship vants te be satisfied 
on that ere subject, only look at my knees (show- 
ing large corns on his knee-pans.) I assure yer 
vorship ve are reglar flue-flakers, and l’ve been 
up the smallest flues inthe country. I was born 
a serveep, I’ve lived a serveep, and I'll die a 
serveep.’—(Laughter.) 


Not so Drunk as Some OTHERS.—We are 
told that a down easter, who had been celebra- 
ting the 4th of July in a miscellaneous way about 
town, found himself after dark becoming some- 
what “ tosticated.” He straightway thought it 
judicious to make tracks for his lodgings, as a 
sensible man would; but in crossing the Park 
he lost the run of his ** whereabouts,” and imag- 
ined that he had reached his home. Chuckling 
with the idea of his timely escape, he very com- 
placently pulled off his boots and opened the Park 
gate, put them outside of the fence to be cleaned, 
and then laid himself down for the night upon the 

een sward, where he unaccountably found 

imself in the morning. A loafer had taken his 
boots to clean. 

Copy (literatim) of a note sent to the clerk of 
a parish :—Mister, my wife is ded, and wantslp 
be berrid; dig a griefe for her, and she sha 
come and be berrid tomorror at wonner clock. 
You knows were to dig it, close by my other 


wife; but let it be dip. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


COMICALITIES. 
The Irishmanand the Dancing-Master. 


A gentleman from Erin’s coast, 

Of Waterford the pride and boast, 

Who kiss’d the pretty girls by dozens, 

And fought and quarrel’d with their cousims, 
Who'd been before the Mayor at Cork, 
(Like the famed Marquis at New York) 
lor being drunk, rude and uncivil, 

And sending charleys to the devil, 

Was shipp’d to London’s famous town, 
Which, deeds was thought, of such renown 
A better suffrance might afford 

Than the small scope of Water'ord. 


{n all his pockets, vest, surtout, 

And leather packing case to boot, 

Letters of introduction lay, 

That Erin’s son might wing his way 

To fashion’s ton. “ Hold, hold,” cries he, 
“ F'itz-phelim *twould be policy 

Before you go to these high places 

To take some steps to win the graces; 
That those who look on you may see 

No signs of your rusticity. 


‘l'his was no sooner said than done, 

A dancing master fuund he—one 

Who was and is but all must know, 
‘I'he ballet’s life and soul, Perrot, 

* You are Monsieur,” Fitz Phelim cried, 
“Un maitre du danse,” Perrot replied. 

* What may your price of terms, Sir, be 
To step me to gentikity?” . 


“ For the first lesson,” said Perrot, 

* Mes termes are Joost two guineas, Oh! 

“ But for the second and all o’er 

You sal pay one guinea, no more !” 

Said Phelim like a man of sense, 

“ Sir, with the second I’lleommence.” F. W. 

One afternoon, five or six weeks ago, a young 
zirl, only 16 years of age, threw herself into the 
Seine, (at Paris,) but was immediately taken out 
by a ——— after she had passed under his 
barge. On being questioned as to her motives, 
she said that her mother had refused to give her 
a new gown, and she therefore executed a threat 
she made at the time, that she would drown her- 
self, though her mother told her she would not 
have courage enough ! ! 


Something Queer.—The following advertise- 
ment appears in the Albany Evening Journal: 

Viwe la Rue coolers.—Open this day some 
stocks, distinguished by the above name, as the 
air ascends through them to the bottom of the 
boots, which is very agreeable to the health in 
these days. 

P. S. The old and young screamers in great 
variety at Staats’ house, in Pearl street. opposite 
the market, six doors from State street—so call 
and see for yourself. 


Invitation to America.—The editor of the On- 
tario Repository says, the following bas been 
furnished as part of a genuine letter from an 
emigrant son of the Emerald Isle, now in Ca- 
nandaigua, to his friends at home. It is proba- 
bly a pretty fair sample of the nature of the in- 
ducements, which operate on the mass of poor 
emigrants from that long mis-governed country : 
~—‘* My Dear Jim—Come to swate Ameriky, 
and come quickly. Here you can buy praties 
for 2 shillings a bushel, and whiskey the same; a 
dollar a day for digging, and no hanging for 
stealing. Och! come,” &c. | 


Bass is at last dead—but he died with a joke 
on his lips.—W hen he was fast sinking, his nurse 
said to him, “ Will you be raised up Mr. Bass?”’ 
“* Yes, on the last day,” he replied, and imme- 
diately expired. 


Wicked Confession —A Methodist anda Qua- 
ker having stopped at a public house, agreed to 
sleep in the same bed. The Methodist knelt 
down, prayed tervently,and confessed a long 
catalogue of sins. After he rose, the Quaker 
observed. “ Really friend if thou art as bad as 
thou sayest thou art,I think 1 dare not sleep 
with thee.” 


A Sister.—He who has never known a sis- 
ter’s kind ministrations, nor felt his heart warm- 
ing beneath her endearing smile and love-beam- 
mg eye, has been unfertunate indeed. It is not 
to be wondered if the fountains of pure feeling 
flow in his bosom but sluggishly, or, Hf the gen- 
tler emotions of his nature be lost in the sterner 
attributes of manhood. 

‘* That man has grown up among kind and af- 
fectionate sisters,” | once heard a lady, of much 
observation and experience, remark. 

** And why do you think so?” said I. 

** Because of the rich developement of all the 
tenderer, and more refined feeling of the heart 
= is so apparent in every action, in every 
word.”’ 
A sister’s influence is felt even in manhood’s 
later years, and the heart of him who has grown 
cold in its chilling contaet with the world, will 
warm and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some 
incident awakens within him the soft tones and 
glad melodies of his sister’s voice. And he will 
turn from purposes which a warped and false 
philosophy has reasoned into expediency, and 
even weep for the gentle influences which moved 
him in his earlier years.—Antheneum. 


The first lesson in music.—An Irish gentleman 

called on an eminent singi Seg enp' to inquire 

his terms, the maestro said that he charged two 

gary for the first lesson, bat only one guinea 
or as many as he pleased afterwards. “O 

bother the first lesson (said the applicant) let us 


commence at the second !—Musical World. 

The following is a literal copy of a letter sent 

toa medical gentleman, not far distant from 

Blackburn: 

“ Cer—Yole oblige me if yole kom un ce me, 

I have had a Bad kowld,am Hillin my Bow 


Hills and have lost my Happy Tight.” 


f. 
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tached (in company with Peter Simple) to one of 
the British frigates, which was ordered to the 
West Indies. hile there he attended “ a dig- 
nity ball” by the colored “ ladies and gentle- 
men.” _Afier having danced the last country 
dance with “ Miss Minerva,” he of course had 
the honor of handing her into the supper room. 
“It was my fate,” says he, “ to sit opposite toa 
fine turkey, and I asked my partner if I should 
not have the pleasure of helping her to a piece 
of the breast. She looked at me very indignant- 
IY; and said,“Curse your impudence, sar, | won- 

er where you larn manners. Sar, | take a lilly 
wrkey bosom, if you please.” 


National Predilections—There are several 
kinds of drinkers, each of which has his own 
taste; and that every country has its peculiar 
Lot i we have evidence in the following old 
allad:— 


The Russ loves brandy, Dutchmen beer 

The Indian rum most mighty ; 

. The Welchman sweet metheglin quafis, 
The Irish aqua vite ; 

The French extol the Orleans grape, 
The Spaniard tipples sherry ; 

The English none of these escape, 

or they with all make merry. 


Scientific pun.—A gentleman was showing a 
friend a balloon of ox-bladder inflated with 
oxygen. “ But (observed the friend) if the oxy- 
gen should escape, how can you get it into t 
( 


ladder again?” “ That is not the difficulty 
quoth a bystander.) it is not how to get the oxy- 
e into the bladder again, but how to get the 
ladder into the ox-again!”’ 


= > . £ we 


A correspondent, referring to the “ five bottle 
’man,” recorded in Fraser’s Magazine, gives the 
k-following information: “ His name was Van 
Horn, and he was a Hambro’ merchant, and be- 
ae to aclub called the Amicable society, 
“held at the Bull inn, Bishopsgate street, for a 
period of twenty-two years. During the above 
period, he drank 85,580 bottles of wine, which 
makes 2972 dozen and four bottles, averaging 
at nearly four bottles per day. He did not miss 
drinking the above quantity but two days, the 
one of which was the burial of his wife, and the 
other the marriage of his daughter. He lived 
till he was ninety years of age. 


Navat ANEcpDoTE.—There are many inci- 
ents in the early naval history of our country, 
rorth preserving, among which is the following 
necdote of the heroic ingey. When he com- 
anded the Ganges, in 1799, being off Cape Ni- 
la Mole, he was boarded by a boat from the 
aglish frigate Surprise, and all the Englishmen 

board were demanded, and also permission 
examine the protections of the American sea- 

n. Capt. Tingey returned the following man- 

ind noble answer ; “‘ A public ship carries no 

tection for her men but her flag. I do not 

ect to succeed in a contest with you; but I 

die at my quarters before a man shall be 
nn from the ship.” The crew gave three 
ty cheers, hastened with alacrity to their 


~ 
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Turkey Bosom.—Terence O'Brien was at-| 
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sessions, and called for Yankee Doodle. The 
aptain of the Surprise, on hearing of the de- 
termination of the Yankees, chose rather to 
pursue his course, than to do battle for dead 
Boston Journal. 


National characteristics —There is, in central 
Africa, an elective monarchy, where an intel- 
ligent and moral people choose, from amon 
themselves,a sovereign, whose requisite quali- 
fication is superior merit; and such chieftain 

enerally constitutes the happiness of his sub- 
jects. Napoleon Buonaparte styled Great Bri- 
tain a nation of shopkeepers ; but, in the former, 
we recognise a nation of black-king (blacking) 
makers; who, like Mr. Robert Warren, 
Strand, may acquire celebrity as the best in the 
world.— Travels in Africa. 

Jo Socabasin—one of our Penobscot Indians 
—not long since, was sued for a sum of $5, bya 
white man, before ’squire Johnson. On the day 
of the trial, Jo made his appearance and ten- 
dered the requisite amount for debt and costs, 
and demanded a receipt infull. “ Why, Jo, itis 
not usual—it is entirely unnecessary,” said the 
‘squire. “‘O yes, me want ’um receipt sartin.” 
“1 tell you Jo,a receipt willdo you no * 
“ Sartin squire Johnson, | want’um.”’—* What 
do you want it for, Jo?” ‘‘ O, spose me die and 

to heaven—then spose they say— Well, Jo 

abasin, you owe any man now?’ Then me say, 
‘No.” Very well—did you payum Ben John- 
son ?’ ‘QO yes, me payum.’— Well, then, spose 
you show’um receipt!’ Then mehave togoway 
off down—and run all over hell, to buntum up 
‘squire Johnson!”—Bangor Press. 


Female Convicts.—“ On the third morning, 200 
of these viragos attacked the workmen, took 
from them their hammers and sledges, broke 
open the huge prison doors, and rushed into the 
town, attacking the bakers’ shops, &c. The 
eens were ordered out, the light company of 
H. M. 57th regiment in advance; the women 
beat a retreat towards the surrounding hills 
while the bugles of the troops sounded a charge; 
the object being to prevent the factory ladies 
taking refuge in the bush; which ruse, had it 
succeeded, would have rendered it difficult to 
predict whether Venus or Mars would have con- 

uered ; however, after various skirmishes or 
eints, and divers marches and countermarches, 
the drums and bugles announced a parley—the 
battle was considered a drawn fight—and a 
treaty agreed to, in which it was stipulated that 
the fair combatants should march back, with all 
the honors of war, within the gates of the fac- 
tory, all delinquencies forgiven, and the usual 
allowance of tea and sugar restored. This kttle 
incident will give an idea of the determined 
character of the female prisoners at New South 
W ales.—Martin’s Colon. Libr. 


Most women, judge of the merit and good 
mien of a man, by what impression they make 
on themselves, and rarely allow either one or 
the other, to the person they are not touched 


with.—La Bruyere. 
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flowers. A scarf isthrown over the shoulders, but 
in such a manner as to display the raven tresses 
that hangin plaits down the back; on the head, a 
narrow-brimmed black hat is sometimes worn. 
The whole produces a very striking, and not un- 
pleasing effect. 


46, 1836. 
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UIs mas ve mews 


One bright Eternity. 


Adieu ! Sweet treasure of our love! | 
A fond, a last farewell ! if 

Thy spirit seeks the realms above— | 
Once tnore-—farewell, farewell ! 


~ 
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G. F. T. 
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